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WORLD DEMOCRACY 
SOME MISUNDERSTOOD ASPECTS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
By ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Candor is the first requisite to the uninterrupted progress of Anglo-American good will.—James Bryce. 


{Mr. Arthur Johnston, the author of this paper, is an 
Englishman who has lived in this country for a number of 
years. He has been a close student of Anglo-American rela- 
tions, and is the author of a volume entitled, Myths and 
Facts of the American Revolution. 

The purpose of the author is to foster in the rising genera- 
tion of American citizens the right attitude toward our 
British kinsmen across the seas, to the end that our fu- 
ture relations may be based upon mutual good will. Be- 
fore this can be, however, certain misunderstandings must 
be cleared up, and the minor things on which we have been 
divided in the past must be forgotten, or rightly understood. 
There has never been a more opportune time to forget our 
differences and to cultivate mutual good will than now when 
the hearts of men everywhere are being drawn together in the 
new spirit of freedom, and democracy, and humanity. Mr. 
Johnston’s article is therefore timely, and we have no doubt 
that it will be used to good advantage by teachers of history 
in our high schools. 

In the second part of his article, which will appear in our 
December number, Mr. Johnston discusses in a highly in- 
turesting manner several other misunderstood phases of 
Anglo-American relations. Among these may be mentioned 
the following: the meaning of Washington’s “Farewell Ad- 
dress”, false notions regarding taxation, why France gave 
assistance in the Revolutionary War, the generous conces- 
sions made by Great Britain at the close of the war, the real 
objects of the war of 1812, and finally he shows how England 
has been the foster-mothcr of democracy.—N. W. W.1 


To make the world safe for democracy it is essential 
that there should exist a cordial friendship and a per- 
fect understanding between the citizens and govern- 
ments of all nations of the world that favor democratic 
ideals. The existence of enmity and misunderstanding 
between the governments or the people of such nations 
has done, and may still do, much to promote the devel- 
opment of autocracy, since such lack of unity not only 
lessons their ability to oppose it but, also, their desire 
to do so. Therefore, it is the duty of all right-thinking 
people to make every possible effort to eradicate such 
enmity and misunderstanding from the minds of their 
compatriots. 

No incident recorded in the history of mankind has 
cone more to retard the spread of democracy to the 


nations of the world than the hostility that for more 
than a century has existed, and still exists, in the minds 
of the citizens of this Great Republic against the gov- 
ernment and people of Great Britain. During this per- 
iod had there existed a unity of ideals and a cordial 
understanding between these two nations, their influ- 
ence to suppress autocracy and to assist the spread of 
democracy would have been far greater than it has been 
under the conditions that have actually existed. That 
even a transient good understanding between these na- 
tions enabled them to render some aid to democracy is 
plainly shown by the following facts. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES AND POLITICIANS AT FAULT: 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


From the perusal of school histories and the utter- 
ances of political writers and speakers, the citizens of 
the United States have been led to believe that the 
Monroe Doctrine is of exclusive American origin, and 
that it is a weapon aimed at all the nations of Europe, 
more especially Great Britain. An examination of the 
facts, as recorded in the archives of both these coun- 
tries, will prove this allegation to be contrary to the 
truth. 

Immediately after the downfall of the Corsican des- 
pot—a man of peasant ancestry and a dominator of 
kings—trepresentatives of all the nations that brought 
about his overthrow met in the Congress of Vienna 
and drew up the treaty known as the “Holy Alliance.” 
Some commentators assert that this alliance was 
formed in order to ensure autocratic rule in all the na- 
tions of Europe; others give it a different interpreta- 
tion. That its meaning may be questionable is indicated 
by the expression of Lord Castlereagh, who styled it “a 
piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.” However 
that may be, the facts show that, in the course of time, 
it was used to uphold autocracy. 

All the nations that were represented in this con- 
gress, except one, agreed to remain members of the 
alliance, and caused the treaty to be subscribed in 
their names. Great Britain alone refused to become 
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a party to it. Some seven or eight years after its 
inauguration the members of the “Holy Alliance” met 
in Verona. At that time the nations of continental 
Europe had become alarmed because of a democratic 
revolt in Spain; and France desired to bring that 
country under its dominion, together with its Ameri- 
can colonies, which virtually had become independent 
during the Napoleonic wars. The Congress of Ve- 
rona agreed to support France in its ambitious intent ; 
but the British government warned all these nations 
that it would not permit the forcible subjugation of 
the Spanish-American colonies. In the words of 
George Canning, the British secretary for foreign 
affairs and the leader of the House of Commons, it 
was “resolved, that if France had Spain, it should not 
be Spain with the Indies.” 

The government and people of the United States, 
naturally, were in favor of permitting the Spanish- 
American colonies to govern themselves; but having 
no navy and only a few militiamen as an army, they 
were absolutely incompetent to oppose at arms the 
united powers of continental Europe. Here is where 
two nations with democratic ideals—being, at least, 
temporally in accord,—combined to advance the prin- 
ciple of democracy. The government of Great Britain 
suggested to the United States, through their minister, 
that they proclaim their opposition to any attempt 
made by European nations to subjugate the Spanish- 
American colonies; and, in case this proclamation 
should lead to hostility from the other European na- 
tions, that it would afford them assistance with its 
powerful navy, that ruled the ocean. Thus arose the 
famous Monroe Doctrine, which, but for the promised 
assistance from Great Britain, would never have ex- 
isted. And had it not been that the authority of that 
country was exercised in favor of democratic govern- 
ment, the Spanish-American colonies would have been 
brought under the subjection of a European sovereign 
state, and possibly would have remained so until this 
day. 

ANTAGONISM BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED 
STATES NOT MUTUAL 


I have referred to the antagonism existing between 
the United States and Great Britain, but it never was 
mutual. Though for more than a century it has been 
promulgated with great bitterness among the people 
of this country, it has never existed among the people 
of Great Britain. Anyone of an impartial mind may 
be assured of this fact by the persual of British lit- 
erature—both historic and fictional 


and by its com- 


parison with the literature of the United States— 
especially, the school histories and the tales written for 
the perusal of children, the writers of which have done 


their utmost to engender in the minds of American 
youth a hatred of everything English. — As said Henry 
Ward Beecher, in a speech made in England during 
the American Civil War, it was considered the first duty 
of an American patriot to hate England. Extracts of 
works of this character would fill the shelves of a 
fair-sized library. An endorsement of this view may 
be seen in the writings of Ambrose Bierce,.one of the 
most intellectual and enlightened men of American 
birth and ancestry. He writes: 


It was to be expected that if Great Britain got into trouble 
through anything but her support of us, she would have a 
pack of American ingrates and ignoramuses lifting their 
raucus voices in abuse of her. The Ingallses and their dis- 
agreeable sort are not disarmed nor distongued by friendly 
service; they are of the breed of dogs that snap at the 
hand which feeds them. Being the product of our common 
schools, which are the worst in the world, (the italics are 
mine) they naturally absorb the spirit of our school “his- 
tories.” written for the purpose of keeping alight the fires 
of hate kindled by our war of the Revolution, and fed by that 
of 1812. Nowhere in literature are so monstrous and mis- 
chievous falsehoods found as in these abominable books; to 
them, more than to all other causes, we owe our shameful 
heritage of hate against the best, wisest, freest and most 
powerful empire that, so far as we know, tie world has 
ever seen. .... to their indoctrinated understandings, what- 
ever England does, or does not, she is always actuated by 
selfishness, meanness and cowardice. . . . These bigotted and 
besotted men live in a fool’s paradise of their own creation, 
cultivating a congenial animosity and patriotic rancor. With 
such Dead Sea apples, culled from their infertile mental 
environment, they inoculate themselves with an added bit- 
terness until every dam’s whelp of them becomes merely 
anima lupi habitans in sicca. It were a God’s mercy if they 
were all shot. 


These words were written at the time of the Boer 
war and immediately after the conclusion of the 
Spanish-American war, when American politicians 
were awakened to the fact that their country no 
longer needed the support of the British government. 
After giving reasons why Great Britain had a right to 
defend her rule in South Africa, Mr. Bierce con- 
tinued : 


Apart from such considerations, above them, and superior 
and imperious, is our debt of gratitude to the mighty empire 
that guarded us from intervention by the glowering European 
powers while we wrested Cuba from Spanish misrule. Com- 
pared with our own quarrel in the Philippines, that of Great 
Britain against the Dutch republic is a holy war; but if it 
were not, we should still be bound in honor to do for her 
what she did for us, “keep a ring” and let her fight it out 
unmolested. To do,less would be to notify the nations of 
the earth that in future wars we abdicate all right of al- 
liance and forego all hopes of neutrality. 


Such were the ideas of this eminent American, 
whose patriotism was beyond question. Mr. Bierce’s 
views in regard to American school books were sus- 
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tained by the pleasing French writer, Max O’Rell 
(Paul Blouét), who has recorded his “firm conviction” 
that so long as they are used in the schools, there will 
be very little love for the English people in this coun- 
try. 

Anyone of such an age as will enable him to recall 
the incidents of the Spanish-American and Boer wars 
will recollect the fact that, so long as the Spanish war 
lasted, the journals and politicians of this country 
praised the British government for its action, and 
that, as soon as the report of the last gun fired in that 
contest ceased to reverberate from the heavens, with 
few exceptions, their writings and speeches were re- 
versed in sentiment, and vituperation of everything 
British became common. The statement made by 
Mr. Bierce that, during the Spanish-American war, 
Great Britain “guarded” his country “from interven- 
tion by the European powers” is confirmed by a 
statement made by Admiral Dewey, who asserted 
that at Manila Bay the commander of a British squad- 
ron made clear his intention to protect the American 
war-ships from a threatened attack from some vessels 
of the German navy which lay in that harbor, if such 
action became necessary. Shortly after that episode 
an American general praised “the conduct of the 
British naval contingent at Manila, and the cordial 
treatment of Americans by Englishmen in all parts 
of the world ;” and declared that it had “at last turned 
the tide” (of American vituperation of the British.) 
He further predicted that, in consequence of that 
action, there would arise “an international friend- 
ship, backed by the intelligence and best blood of 
both nations.” To this he added: “God speed the 
movement which tends to dispel forever the mis- 
understandings and bitterness of the olden days.” 

Unfortunately, this gentleman was too optimistic 
in his prediction. The “bitterness” continued to in- 
crease instead of .diminishing. 

As to the animosity exhibited at that time by Amer- 
ican politicians to all things English, an example may 
be found in a speech delivered by Senator John J. 
Ingalls, who is referred to in the above extract from 
Mr. Bierce’s writings. In this speech, referring to 
England, he said: 


She is not our mother, but our sworn and hereditary foe. 
There is eternal enmity and hatred between England and 
this country. Let there be talk of war with the German 
Empire, and millions of hands would go up in protest...... 
But at any suggestion of a war with England every Ameri- 
can girths his belt a little tighter, holds himself erect and 
declares he is ready. No orator ever stood before an Ameri- 
can audience and vigorously twisted the tail of the British 
lion without being greeted with tumultuous applause. It is 


there you find the sentiment of seventy million* American citi- 
zens. 

The testimony here given of the animosity incited 
among the American people, by their writers and pol- 
iticians, against the people of Great Britain at the 
time of the Boer war could be multiplied many times. 
And that regarding this animosity exhibited by the 
American people during the entire history of their 
country, a hundred-fold. 


BRITISH SENTIMENT FAVORED AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


On the other hand, a vast amount of testimony could 
be given showing that the government and citizens of 
Great Britain favored the aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people, not only during the history of their coun- 
try during its independence, but, also, while they were 
seeking independence. 

The revolutionary war, in fact, was a civil war, 
with lines of demarcation as plainly drawn in the 
mother country as in the colonies. The American 
revolutionists had a vast number of supporters in 
England, who were styled “The Friends of America ;” 
and these were not confined to the lower class of that 
kingdom, but included a large number of men of 
aristocratic birth. Evidence of this fact can be ob- 
tained from records on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Among them is a letter from Charles Dumas, a dele- 
gate of the First Continental Congress, then in Eng- 
land, who, writing to his employers, in regard to the 
people of that country, said: 

There exists and gathers strength a great body which re- 
gards the cause of the Americans as its own; their safety and 
liberty as its own; which will prefer to see them indepen- 
dent rather than subjected The basis of this party is 
already forty peers and one hundred and fifty members of the 
Commons. 

During the year 1774, Josiah Quincy, an American 
who favored the revolutionary cause, visited England 
as an emissary of his disaffected countrymen. From 
there he wrote: 


I came among a people I was told that breathed nothing 
but punishment and destruction against Boston and _ all 
America. I found a people many of whom revere, love and 
heartily wish well to us..... I am assured, and as I truly 
believe, could the voices of this nation be collected by any 
fair method, twenty to one would be in favor of the Ameri- 
cans. 


About the same time, John Adams, the second pres- 
ident of the United States, wrote as follows: 


We know that the people of Great Britain are not united 
against us We are assured by thousands of letters from 
persons of good intelligence, by the general strain of publi- 


* At the time this speech was made seventy millions was 
supposed to be the population of the United States. 
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cations in public papers, pamphlets and magazines, and by 
some larger works written for posterity, that the body of the 
people (of Great Britain) are friends of America, and 
wish us success in our struggles against the claims of par- 
liament and administration. We know that millions in Eng- 
land and Scotland will think it unrighteous, impolitic, and 
ruinous to make war upon us. ... . We know that many of the 
most virtuous and independent of the nobility and gentry 
are for us. 


The leaders of the revolutionists were informed by 
their agents in England that “the whole (British) 
army, native and foreign, is averse to the service”; 
that, at the first hint of a war against the American 
colonists, ““A vast number of the best subaltern officers 
have quitted the service.” This statement can be sub- 
stantiated by records of the City of London, which 
state that when the Earl of Effingham—in common 
with many other English officers—resigned his com- 
mission in the army because he did not want to fight 
against the revoting colonists, the civic authorities ex- 
pressed their thanks to him for espousing the American 
cause. 


Many American historians have written regarding 
the support given to the American colonists by Chat- 
ham and Burke. But they were not all who favored 
their cause. A large number of the “Friends of 
America” did their utmost to decry the acts of the 
ministry and to praise the Americans; and, in doing 
so, they did not hesitate to make untruthful state- 
ments. Ina speech made by General Conway he styled 
the British ministers a “committee of darkness” and 
“black conspirators,” who had fomented the American 
revolt in order to create a decent apology for slaughter, 
conquest and unconditional submission. Hartley, the 
British philanthropist, in a letter to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, wrote: “My oiject and wish always has been to 
strike at the root of the evil—the American war.” 

It was the habit of these “Friends of America’ to 
call the army of the American revolutionists “our 
army,’ and Franklin and Lawrence were eulogized 
by them as “exalted patriots.” Every dispatch that 
told of the defeat of the revolutionary army was 
characterized by them as a “dismal piece of news.” 
Upon learning of the defeat of Washington's forces 
at Long Island, Charles James Fox, the Whig leader 
in Parliament, deplored it as “terrible news from 
Brooklyn.” And Sir George Seville asserted that the 
success of Burgoyne at Ticonderoga was “ruinous.” 

The Duke of Richmond also joined in the laudation 
of the revolting colonists and in the abuse of the min- 
istry. William Baker, in a letter to Edmund Burke, 
stated that, if his country was brought to ruin by its 
contest with America, he would be the first to say, “Let 
her perish!’ Dr. Price, a dissenting minister, preached 


and wrote against his government for its action in re- 
gard to the American revolution, and styled the Con- 
tinental Congress, “An assembly the most respectable 
and important in the world.” In reward for these 
states he was presented with the freedom of London 
in.a gold box. 

Josiah Wedgwood, in a letter to’- Thomas Bentley, 
proclaimed his desire for American independence. Sir 
William Jones and Robert Burns both wrote, in verse, 
their appreciation of the action of the American revo- 
lutionists. A poem, in which the writer lavished praise 
on George Washington, published by a London book- 
seller, had an enormous circulation. 

As soon as the news of the conflict of the British 
soldiers with the Americans at Lexington reached 
London, a sum of money was raised by subscription, 
for the benefit of “the widows and orphans of our be- 
loved American fellow subjects inhumanly murdered 
by the king’s troops.” 

Reprobation of the acts of the British ministry was 
not confined to men of exalted birth or political promi- 
nence. As Lord Camden, in a letter to the Earl of 
Chatham stated: “The common people held the war 
in abhorrence, and the merchants and tradesmen, for 
obvious reasons, were likewise against it.” 

In addition to these statements, many others could 
be cited. It was not considered necessary to use any 
secrecy ; they were published broadcast. In a letter to 
Burke, in regard to the ministers, Baker wrote, that 
their acts “ought to confirm us in an inflexible, un- 
relenting, public and avowed opposition to them.” 


LOYALIST SENTIMENT IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


That the party in Great Britain who were opposed 
to the American revolution had a vast number of ad- 
herents in the colonies is proven by records in the 
United States; and that the people, called “Loyalists” 
by their coadjutors in Great Britain, and “Tories” by 
the revolutionists in the colonies, were of the better 
class and men of intelligence and probity is shown by 
records in their own country. This is attested by an 
eminent American writer, Professor Tyler, who, in 
his Literary History of the American Revolution, 
writes : 

To anyone at all familiar with the history of colonial New 
England that list of men denounced to exile and loss of 
property on account of their opinions, will read almost like 
the beadroll of the oldest and noblest families concerned ir 
the founding and upbuilding of New England civilization. 

And the Count De Fersen, a French emissary to 
the colonies, wrote of them that they “sont les gens 
d'une classe plus distinguée, les seuls qui eussent des 
biens dans le pays.” 

Furthermore, in his Literary History, Professor 
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Tyler declares that if the Loyalists “were not actually 
a majority,” in the colonies, they were “a huge minor- 
ity,” an “immense and very conscientious minority,” 
a “vast section of American society.” 

John Adams admits that, in number, at least, the 
Loyalists were a large minority. In a letter to Chief 
Justice McKean he wrote: “Upon the whole, if we al- 
low two-thirds of the people to have been with us in 
the revolution, is not the allowance ample?” To which 
Chief Justice McKean replied: “On mature delibera- 
tion I conclude you are right, and that more than a 
third of influential characters were against it.” 

This evidence will suffice to show the absurdity of 
the statement made by Edmund Burke that the revo- 
lutionary propaganda was sustained by a “whole 
people.” 

BRITISH SENTIMENT BEFORE AND AFTER THE REVOLUTION 

That not only at the time of the revolution did the 
people of Great Britain favor the Americans; but, be- 
fore and after that episode, it can be shown that the 
governirent as well as the people of that country used 
all means in their power to aid them; and that the 
mass of the complaints made against Great Britain 
by American historians are based upon erroneous con- 
clusions. 

During the century preceding the American revolu- 
tion the British government employed its army to de- 
fend the colonies against the French and Indians, and 
its navy to defend them from pirates. The Acts of 
Trade and Navigation, for the enactment of which 
American historians have maligned Great Britain, 
were in no sense harmful to the colonists; and the fact 
that the revolutionists did not include them in their 
list of wrongs committed by the British government, 
tends to prove the fact. Also, it can be substantiated 
by a declaration made by Benjamin Franklin, who de- 
clared that they “were as acceptable to us as they could 
be to Great Britain,’ and that we (the colonists) had 
never applied, or proposed to apply, for such a repeal.” 

The fact is that these Trade and Navigation Acts 
were hardly more than mere “scraps of paper,” and 
their provisions restricting the trade of the colonists 
were very seldom heeded by them, though they were 
willing to take advantage of such of their provisions 
as were, to them, a benefit. In regard to these acts 
John Adams wrote: “The Hatters act was never re- 
garded. . ...«. The act against slitting mills and tilt 
hammers never was executed here.” 

The repeal of the navigation acts would not -have 
retarded the revolution for a single day. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN VIEWS ON REPRESENTATION 
The complaints made by American, and some Eng- 


lish, historians against the British government because 
the colonists had no representation in parliament is 
without the slightest foundation in fact. The leaders 
of the revolution, instead of favoring it, were bitterly 
opposed to it. Benjamin Franklin characterized it as 
a “danger” to the colonists, and asserted that they had 
never wished for it, did not need it or desire it, and 
had never asked for it. When at his examination at 
the House of Commons, in 1766, he was asked if the 
colonists wished for a representation in parliament, he 
replied with an emphatic “No!” “We ask no repre- 
sentation among you.” 

Furthermore, in their first manifesto proclaimed in 
1765, the leaders of the revolutionary party declared 
that the colonies could not be represented in parlia- 
ment. Strange to say, the “Tory,” George Grenville,— 
the British prime minister, who is castigated by 
American historians for his tyrannical policy regarding 
the colonists,—favored colonial representation in par- 
liament, or, at least, through the administration—in 
order to advance its inauguration, was anxious to 
consult, and did consult, the colonial agents as to any 
law to be passed in parliament that concerned the 
colonies. 

During a conversation with Mr. Mauduit, the agent 
for the province of Massachusetts, in regard to the 
Stamp Act, Mr. Grenville said: “I am not set upon this 
tax. If the Americans dislike it and prefer some other 
method of raising the money, I shall be content.” 
“The money” referred to by Mr. Grenville was the 
just quota of the expense of the Seven Years’ War— 
seventy million pounds—belonging to the colonies. 
This war was entered into, in some degree, at least, 
for the benefit of the colonies, and did greatly benefit 
them. The passage of some law by the British par- 
liament was necessary to raise the money, because the 
colonies had refrained from raising it by means of 
the vote of their own assemblies. 

In a speech made in the British parliament, in ref- 
erence to the American colonies, Mr. Grenville said: 
“When they want the protection of the kingdom they 
are always ready to ask for it. That protection has 
always been afforded them in the most full and ample 
manner. The nation has run itself into an immense 
debt to give them that protection; and now they are 
called upon to contribute a small share towards the 
public expense, an expense arising from themselves, 
they renounce your authority.” 

As a proof that Mr. Grenville favored colonial 
representation, we have Mr. Mauduit’s statement that 
he intimated that, by agreeing to the passage of the 
stamp act, the colonies would create a precedent for 
being consulted before any taxation was imposed 
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upon them. Mr. William Knox, the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, asserted that Mr. Grenville “warmly 
recommended to them the making grants by their own 
assemblies.” But they did not do so. 

Yet, in spite of these facts, which must have been 
known to him, John Adams designates Mr. Grenville 
as the designer of that “enormous engine fabricated 
for the battering down all the rights and liberties of 
America,”—the stamp act. 

The distinguished British writer, Adam Smith, the 
author of “The Wealth of Nations,” proposed that 
the colonists be granted representation in the British 
parliament. 

Notwithstanding the facts here given, American 
school histories generally insist that the British govern- 
ment refused to grant to the colonies their right to rep- 
resentation in parliament, and they also intimate that it 
was their desire so to be there represented. To refer 
to one as an example: A. S. Barnes, in his Primary 
History of the United States, asserts that “she (Great 
Britain) would not allow them (the American colon- 
ies) to be represented in the British parliament,” and 
“continued to treat them as though they had no rights 
whatever.” 

The cause of the objection to colonial representa- 
tion in the British parliament, made by the revolu- 
tionary leaders is obvious. They feared that it would 
draw them nearer to the empire from which they 
desired a total separation. The proof of this fact is 
to be found in a statement made by John Adams in 
1755, twenty years before the revolutionary propa- 
ganda was in full force, and eight years before the 
expulsion of the French from Canada, before which 
time colonial independence would have been impos- 
sible. This statement was characterized by him as his 
“Declaration of Independence.” In this “declaration” 
he asserted that as soon as “the turbulent Gallicks” 
were expelled from the North American continent, the 
colonies would “set up for themselves.” Fifty-two 
years after he made this statement and forty-four 
years after the expulsion of the French from Canada, 
at the cost of British blood and treasure, referring 
to his former “declaration,” he wrote: 

I think I may boast of my declaration of independance in 
1755. ..... I have always laughed at the affectation of rep- 
resenting American independence as a novel idea, as a modern 
discovery, as a late invention. The idea has been familiar to 
Americans from the first settlement of the country. ..... 
The claim of the 1776 men to the honor of first conceiving 
the idea of American independence, or of first inventing the 
project of it, is as ridiculous as that of Dr. Priestly to the 
discovery of the perfectibility of man...... It was more 
ancient than my nativity. .... .The revolution was in the 
minds and hearts of the people before hostilities commenced. 
ane In my opinion it began as early as the first plantation 


of the country. .... Who, then, was the author, inventor, 
discoverer of independence? The only true answer must be 
the first emigrants. 


This statement is corroborated by the comments — 


made by five eminent Frenchmen: Montesquieu, the 
celebrated writer, the Duc de Choiseul, the Count 
d’Argensen, Turgot and Vergennes, the celebrated 
statesman, all of whom, many years before the com- 
mencement of revolutionary hostilities, predicted that 
the American colonies would soon proclaim their in- 
dependence. In the year 1768, De Kalb, the secret 
agent of the Duc de Choiseul, while in the colonies 
wrote: “All classes of people here are imbued with a 
spirit of independence and freedom of control.” A 
similar prediction was made by William Burke, an 
English politician, at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY 


Besides this testimony, a large number of records, 
from the period of the reign of Charles the Second 
until the period of the expulsion of the French from 
Canada, from the pens of British and foreigners, 
tend to corroborate the statements of these men. 

After the close of the Revolutionary War, many acts 
of the British government showed its desire to placate 
and assist the government and people of the United 
States; though the French revolution, which brought 
upon it a twenty-years’ war, and the hostility ex- 
hibited during that period, and for many years there- 
after, by the citizens of the American Republic, made 
it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to carry out its 
good intentions. That many eminent men of this 
country deprecated this hostility is shown in its records. 


A series of lectures and lantern slides on American 
war activities which have been prepared for the Divis- 
ion of Civic and Educational Publication of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information include the following: 

1. The Call to Arms. Lecture and 58 slides. 

2. Trenches and Trench Warfare. Lecture and 
73 slides. 

3. Airplanes and How They are Made. Lecture 
and 61 slides. 

4. Flying for America. Lecture and 54 slides. 

5. The American Navy. Lecture and 51 slides. 

6. The Navy at Work. Lecture and 36 slides. 

7. Building a Bridge of Ships. Lecture and 63 slides. 

8. Transporting the Army to France. Lecture and 
63 slides. 

Arrangements may be made with the Bureau of 
Extension at the University for certain of these lec- 
tures by writing about them to the Bureau of Ex- 
tension. 
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A LATIN FORM TEST FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


By LAWRENCE L. LOHR, JR., A. M.* 


During the last few years there has been a remark- 
able amount of interest and activity manifested in de- 
vising and using tests or scales for measuring the 
work of the classroom. There have been devised 
scales for measuring ability in the four fundamental 
processes in arithmetic, scales for handwriting, read- 
ing, spelling, language, composition, drawing, etc. 
They have been fairly well standardized and are being 
used with great success in an ever-increasing number 
of schools. So far, almost all of the work that has 
been done in this direction has been in connection with 
the elementary school subjects. There have been only 
a few attempts to carry this work on into the high 
school. ‘There are tests in the process of standardiza- 
tion in the following high school subjects: Physics, 
History, Latin, French, German and Algebra. 

The tests in the languages just mentioned are of 
two kinds, a vocabulary test and a translation test. 
As far as we know, there are no tests devised to 
ireasure the pupil’s knowledge of word forms in these 
languages. The Latin Form Test which is here des- 
cribed is a first attempt to work out this kind of test. 

It was the plan of several members of the faculty 
in the School of Education of the University to at- 
tempt to devise a three-fold Latin test, one part being 
a test of vocabulary, another being a test of translation, 
and the third part, the form test. So far there has 
been no work done except on the part that deals with 
the forms. It is the work done on this form test that 
serves as the basis of this study. 

In working out the plan for making the test there 
was nothing available which could be used as a guide. 
Everything, therefore, had to be done for the first 
time, and it was often necessary to change the method 
of procedure. In all the work, however, the central 
idea has been to include in the list of forms used only 
those of most common occurrence in high school Latin. 

This plan was decided upon after investigating the 
nature of the several vocabulary tests already worked 
out for French, German and Latin. The Latin Test, 
as devised by Prof. Starch, of the University of Wis- 
consin, is described here in order to make clear the 
reasons for using only the commonest forms in the 
Latin Form Test. This vocabulary test is composed 
of two sets of 100 words each selected by the follow- 
ing method: 

. ‘This paper was prepared by Mr. Lohr as his Master’s the- 


sis in the School of Education, University of North Carolina, 
just before he entered the United States Army. 


Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army 


“The first word on every 20th page of Harper's 
Latin Dictionary was chosen. Every 20th page was 
selected because that gave 100 words scattered at uni- 
form intervals throughout the entire vocabulary. List 
I was made up by taking the first word from pages 20, 
40, 60, etc. List 2 was made up by taking the first 
word from pages 21, 41, 61, etc. 

“This method of selection has three distinct advan- 
tages. First, it gives a representative and uniform 
sampling of the entire Latin vocabulary. Second, the 
score obtained has a definite significance in the sense 
that it indicates the percentage of words of the entire 
Latin vocabulary that a person knows. If a pupil 
knews 25 words of each list, it means that he knows 
25 per cent of the entire vocabulary. Third, any num- 
ber of additional lists that may be desired can be made 
up by following the same plan of selection’’.* 

A partial list of the words used in one of the tests 
is given below for the purpose of showing the kind 
of words that are selected by this method. 


LATIN VOCABULARY TEST I 


After each Latin word that you know, write the 
number of its English equivalent. 


LATIN WORDS 


1. accusabilis 11. balatro 

2. admirabiliter 12. bisolis 

3. aereus 13. caducarius 

4. alatus 14. canon 

5. alatucius 15. cata 

6. anhelatio 16. certatim 

7. apparatus 17. circummunitio 
8. argutatio 18. coercitio 

% assignatio 19. commistim 

10. auctoro 20. concienens 


The English equivalents then follow in a list ar- 
ranged alphabetically, each word having a number. 

There are altogether 100 words in the list, and a 
very large number of them are words such as those 
just given. Undoubtedly, the average high school pupil 
does not know more than a very few words in the 
whole list. A glance at the words used will convince 
anyone of the truth of this general assertion. As a 
further proof, one need only to turn to Lodge’s Vocab- 
ulary of High School Latin where he will find that 
only two of the twenty words just given occur at all 
in the whole four books of Caesar, four orations of 
Cicero, and six books of Virgil read by high school 


*Starch, Educational Measurements, pp. 174-175. Macmil- 
lan, 1916. 
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Latin classes. The word aereus occurs four times in the list. A careful study was made of sixteen text- 


Virgil, and the word certatim occurs three times in books* widely used in first year Latin classes for the be 
the same author. The other words do not occur at - purpose of finding out which topics received the great- be 
all. Just how many of the other words in the whole est amount of emphasis. From the table of contents th 
list do not occur in the high school Latin texts could in each textbook the total number of lessons spent on te 
be determined readily from the above mentioned book. each topic was ascertained. For example, there was be 
Certainly only a small number do occur, and the num- a total of thirty-one lessons on demonstrative pronouns, at 
ber is so small that one naturally questions the real a total of seventy-seven on the third declension, etc. 
value of the test as a whole. It would seem that a After the total number of lessons on each of about tk 
list of words made up from the real high school Latin forty different topics had been worked out, the next gi 
vocabulary would be far better than this list of rare step was to get the average number of lessons on th 
and unusual words. each topic. This was done by dividing the total num- be 
In working out the general plan for the Latin Form si tc 
Test it was thought best, therefore, to have the test » . Collar and Daniell, First Year Latin. 
, 2. D’Ooge, Latin for Beginners. 
made up not of rare and irregular forms, but rather 3. Gunnison and Harley, Latin for the First Year. 01 
of those forms which are most often found in high 4. Smith, Latin Lessons. * 
5. Bain, First Latin Book. 
school work. It was thought that a test of this kind 6. Pearson, Essentials of Latin. a 
would be of more value in determining the pupil's 7. B. C. Smith, Elements of Latin. : $1 
k led f the f thee 1 8. Kirtland and Rogers, /utroduction to Latin. 
nowledge of the torms oO e Latin language. 9. Nutting, A Latin Primer. a 
list that includes a lot of very uncommon forms would First T 
. Montgomery, « ear m Latin. 
be even less usable than the vocabulary test that con- 12. Roberts and Rolfe, Essential Latin Lessons. ti 
tained so many unusual words. 13. Scott, Elementary Latin. 
Tien Scot stem ta davial the test 1 to be t 14. Hale, A First Latin Book. 
St Step im Gevising tle test seemed to 15. Moulton, /ntroductory Latin. b 
find out in a general way what topics to include in 16. Janes and Jenks, Bellum Helveticum. te 
DETAILED RESULTS OF STUDY OF 16 FIRST-YEAR LATIN BOOKS 7 
Number of Lessons Number of the Book Examined Cc 
2nd declension............... 3%4 2 2 4 4 a 24 23 Wee 3 2%2 2 3 2% 2.7 
3rd declension ............... 939 @ 38 BS 
Ist conjugation............... 3%#2 6 4 1% 3 1 3 3 3 1%42 26 
2nd conjugation.............. ¢ 3%2 2%1 4 #1 f 
3rd conjugation .............. - 2 «© «2 4.2 1 21 41 2 1 2 2% 2% 1% 30% 19 
4th conjugation .............. 2 & a 2 2%2 1%24 15 
Demonstrative Pronoun ...... 4223 HK 
Interrogative Pronoun ....... 1%*%*1%*%0 * 1k& 10 
Relative Pronoun ............ 2 1%%*% 1 14 9 
Personal Pronoun ............ % 11% 13 8 
Reflexive Pronoun ........... 2% 1 8B 5. 
Intensive Pronoun .......... 0% KR & % 0 HK A 
Comparison Adv. i 1 1%1 2 16% 10 
Sebiunct. Mood... @ 6 6 4 45 44 5 3% 8 4 3 2% 7% 48 
Numerals 1 1 % 2 2%1 % 1 1 1 1 20% 1.3 
Impersonal Verbs ........... 1 o11% % 0 0 01% 0 8% 
Imperative Mood ...........- iii i 2 1%2 1 16% 10 
3rd. conj. verbs 1% 1 1 1%1 #15 
Compounds Sum 1%1 2 1%2 1%1%1 1 1% 1 11% i 8 
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ber of lessons by sixteen, which was the number of 
books investigated. To illustrate, when the total of 
thirty-two lessons on participles was divided by six- 
teen, it gave an even two lessons as the average num- 
ber of lessons on participles. The fourth declension had 
an average of one lesson per book, etc. 

The table given here shows the detailed results of 
the study of the sixteen first year Latin books. It 
gives the distribution of the lessons on each topic in 
the different books, and also shows the total num- 
ber and the average number of lessons spent on each 
topic. 

These averages then were arranged in ascending 
order. Under such arrangement, intensive pronouns 
was the topic coming first in the list. It had an aver- 
age of four-tenths of a lesson-per book. The topics, 
subjunctive mood and third declension came last with 
an average of four and eight-tenths lessons per book. 
The other topics ranged all the way between these 
two allotments. 

This arrangement clearly showed that a great num- 
ber of the topics received only a small amount of at- 
tention in the textbooks. Since the purpose of exam- 
ining the books was to find out those topics which 
received the greatest amount of emphasis, it was de- 
cided to throw out of consideration all of those topics 
which had an average of less than two lessons. Al- 
though two of these topics, the verb swm and the third 
conjugation, did not have exactly two lessons per 
book, they came so close to the requirement that they 
were included. This step left twelve of the original 
forty topics as follows: 

Topic 
Verb sum 
3rd conjugation 
Demonstrative pronouns 2.0 
Participles 2.0 
2nd conjugation 
Ist conjugation 
2nd declension 
Irregular verbs 
Passive voice 
Subjunctive mood 
3rd_ declension 


Using these twelve topics as a basis, a list of fifty 
words was drawn up. Each topic was represented in 
the list by a number of words proportional to the 
average number of lessons which it had received in the 
textbooks. The number of words that each topic re- 
ceived follows : 


Av. No. Lessons 


words 
words 
words 
words 
words 


Verb sum 

3rd conjugation 

2nd declension 
Demonstrative pronouns 
Comparison of adjectives 
Participles 

2nd conjugation 

Ist conjugation 
Irregular verbs 


Passive voice 
Subjunctive mood 
3rd_ declension 

This list of fifty words was plainly an unwieldly 
affair. There were too many words in it. By a care- 
ful combination of the first, second and third conjuga- 
tion forms with the passive voice and the subjunctive 
mood forms, ten words were eliminated, though all 
the forms were retained. The two topics, participles 
and comparison of adjectives, were also taken out. 
Their presence in the list greatly increased the diff- 
culty of making a satisfactory arrangement of the 
words on the printed test and only served to make the 
test clumsy without adding much to its value. 

There were other changes made in the list. Two 
new topics were arbitrarily included, although they 
did not have an average of two lessons in the text- 
books. These two were the fourth conjugation and 
the fifth declension. 

It is rather difficult to explain satisfactorily why 
the fourth conjugation was included. A strict ad- 
herence to the plan of including only those topics that 
had an average of two lessons would have certainly 
caused it to be left out. But it also would have meant 
that there would have to be included in the list seven 
more passive voice forms and seven more subjunctive 
mood forms. The original list of fifty words con- 
tained thirty-two verb forms. It was when this list 
was being cut to a smaller number of words by com- 
bining the verb forms that the fourth conjugation 
was included. It seemed best to have all four of the 
conjugations represented and consequently the fourth 
was included. 

The fifth declension was placed in the list because 
of the fact that the fifth declension word res is used 
more than twice as often as any other noun in Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil. The proof for this statement 
comes further on in this study. 

There were a few other minor changes, being mostly 
in the number of forms for each topic. As a result 
of the revision of the list of forms, the following 
arrangement was made: 

forms 
4 forms 
forms 
forms 
forms 
forms 
forms 
forms 
form 


forms 
form 


lst conjugation 
2nd _ conjugation 
3rd conjugation 
4th conjugation 
Verb sum 

Verb possum 
2nd declension 
3rd_ declension 
5th declension 
Demonstrative pronouns 
Relative pronouns 


35 forms 


(The second part of this article will appear in our 
December number. ) 
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FORCED MARCHES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


It is most significant that as a nation we are now 
thinking not only that we must win this war but 
that we must put forth every last ounce of our en- 
ergy to bring it to a speedy as well as successful termi- 
nation. Our national spokesman has caused the slo- 
gan of “Win the War” to be changed to “Win the 
War Quickly.” Not only must the struggle be ended 
by our spirit of loyalty, devotion, sacrifice and ef- 
fective organization, but that same spirit must be 
raised to the nth power that the joys of peace and 
the blessings of liberty may come quickly. The sen- 
timent is entirely in accord with our whole national 
attitude toward the problems of life in whatever 
field they may appear, i. e., not only adequate and 
satisfactory, but also quick returns. 

In the course of attaining this end it is probable 
we shall do violence to certain of our commonly 
accepted theories of economic, political, industrial 
and domestic life. It is conceivable that so great 
may be the departure from our seemingly established 
theories of life and living that we shall never get 
back to them again. Merely to mention such mat- 
ters as the rationing of wheat, sugar, meats, etc., gov- 
ernment control of railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines, draft regulations, savings campaigns and the 
like, forces us to understand how far we have de- 
parted from the well-beaten path of “stand-pattism.” 

Sometimes it appears that our whole educational 
plan has been so thoroughly disrupted by the exi- 
gencies of the present emergency that nothing else 
can happen to it. If we complacently sit back and 
allow this idea to take possession of us and somnol- 
ently pursue the even tenor of our ways we are des- 
tined to receive a rude awakening. Our whole edu- 
cational plan and the administration of it will be 
shaken to its very foundation and we must begin 
now to look about us for signs of the times. The 
national needs will be entirely different after peace 
comes; the supply of men and materials with which 
to meet the needs will not only be short but of a 
distinctly different kind; the ways and means by 
which youth shall be trained to meet the new de- 
mands must change accordingly. 

The immediate problem, however, is even more 
forcibly impressing and urging itself upon us. Our 
government right now and until the war is over 
needs men, and it needs them developed to as high 
a degree of intelligence, initiative and expert knowl- 
edge as is possible in a very brief space of time. We 


cannot now think of producing “cultured leaders” for 
a people in a time of peace and leisure ; we must pro- 
duce at once, in short order, a vast army of practical 
men of affairs who have the knowledge of how to 
handle machines, and instruments, read maps and 
blue prints, keep accounts and make intelligent re- 
ports, and like matters of practical, every day af- 
fairs. 

The recent call for the registration of youth who 
have attained their eighteenth birthday and the proba- 
bility that as fast as any considerable number at- 
tain that period in their life a new registration will 
be called for, raises problems of far-reaching impor- 
tance in the organization and administration of our 
high schools. The organization of the S. A. T. C. in 
our colleges and universities helps to set certain 
bounds for such re-organization, but at the same time, 
it complicates our problem beyond all immediate see- 
ing. Is there any way, are there any ways by which 
we as high school men and teachers may so modify, 
so readjust our organization and our forces that we 
may at one and the same time meet the demands of 
the nation and fill the needs of our pupils? How can 
we speed up, how can we effect quantity production, 
how can we run our plants at maximum capacity? 

It is probably futile to consider right now and 
under the immediate local conditions the larger ques- 
tion of a twelve-month school year, a greatly in- 
creased school budget, a more generous supply of 
teaching apparatus and the like. We must take the 
situation as it is and try to see how with our present 
limited working capital, meagre equipment, depleted 
and emergency working force, we may not only keep 
up the quality of our product but turn it out in 
ever-increasing quantity. The task is a difficult one 
and only suggestions can be made in a most general 
way. Every local situation has conditions which are 
bound to modify procedure in the working out of de- 
tails, but certain fundamental propositions do appear 
as clear-cut rules of procedure. 

Why should we not have a six-day instead of a 
five-day school week? It is customary to think of a 
school week in terms of five days and it jars our 
sensibilities to think otherways. However, many of 
us have been accustomed in the past to think of two, 
three, or even four lumps of sugar in our coffeé, but 
now we think in vastly different terms. Why ought 
not the school week to be six days long? The ques- 
tion persists. There is not one logical argument which 
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can be stated in its favor. The only argument pos- 
sible is that of custom,—inherited from the days of 
early New England. Customary procedure no longer 
holds these days as we have found out when we try to 
travel, or eat, or work, or rest. That there are dif- 
ficulties in the way is recognized, but why need dif- 
ficulties daunt the spirit and fire of our national en- 
thusiasm and idealism in the attempted realization of 
a just and lasting peace! 

Likewise it can be asked why we have a school 
day of five and one-half or six hours. The answer 
can be only the unsatisfactory one of conformity to 
long established custom. To have a longer day will 
necessitate modifications in the kind and arrangement 
of work, it will involve more careful direction of rec- 
reational activities, study periods, and the like, but 
none of these is impossible of execution. Such changes 
will mean an increased period of actual presence in 
school buildings by the teachers and thus work a seem- 
ing hardship. But can we who are here at home pro- 
tected from the savage fury of Hun and Boche by 
the khaki-brown ranks of our brothers, fathers and 
sons, make even the slightest protest at working 
longer hours and more days at increased speed and 
under high nervous tension when these same sons 
of the United States are counting nothing too dear for 
sacrifice that Anglo-Saxon idealism may prevail! 

The men “over there” in times of depression, when 
things are going wrong and the line has grown thin 
because of machine guns, shrapnel and gas, are ask- 
inging themselves what the folks back home are do- 
ing to help. They know how great is the need for 
men and more men; they know how indispensable are 
reserves and more reserves; they know the necessity 
for trained mechanics, electricians, truck drivers, radio 
men, engineers and chemists. In their hour of su- 
preme need, when reserves alone can save the day 
they call to us who are back home—“Send us men!” 
What are a few hours, a few days of teaching and 
instructing if we may thereby assure our men and 
our allies that we are preparing and sending them 
men just as fast as is humanly possible! Nothing must 
interfere with the chance now ours to prove to the 
world that we mean to give if necessary all that we 
have and all that we are to bring about a speedy end 
to miltarism and oppression that all men everywhere 
may be free. 

Under our present time limit, too, there are sev- 
eral changes, both reasonable and possible, to make. 
A change can be made in the emphasis on our work 
during the recitation periods. As an emergency meas- 
ure we may speed up by laying more stress on the 
process and less on the theory. For example, in 


‘algebra, it is possible to teach pupils to know how to 


handle fractions and to bring them to a high de- 
gree of skill in performing the operation and yet 
they may not know at all the why of the operation. 
The facts of history, the form of English, the problem 
of science, and the like may receive the emphasis dur- 
ing this emergency and the theory, the explanation, 
be reduced to a minimum. To be sure this will be 
instruction or training and not education in the best 
meaning of the term and is not good pedagogy, but 
we have to meet a peculiar, a special situation and we 
must take special and even peculiar means to meet 
it. Emergency calls demand emergency measures. 

Again we may change the emphasis in the recita- 
tion periods from making the class work a matter 
of testing to one of advancing to new work. The 
class may be assigned the next lesson to prepare out 
of*school hours and report back in writing or in a 
very brief oral report. The day’s work for the class ° 
may consist then more largely in beginning where the 
day’s assignment ended and proceeding during the 
class period over a new assignment under the direc- 
tion of this teacher. In this way nearly twice as 
much ground can be covered and the work presented 
in a highly intensive manner with the added advan- 
tage that at least one-half the study of the pupils will 
be performed under the direct and immediate super- 
vision of the teacher. 

Such a method of procedure will, as a matter of 
course, necessitate more home work and more home 
preparation of school work. This, likewise, under 
normal conditions might not be the most desirable 
procedure possible, but in the present situation is 
worthy of adoption. 

Like changes can be made in the program of study. 
Emphasis can be shifted to more reading of English 
at home and more reporting in class orally or in writ- 
ing. Less discussion and more practice together with 
a more rapid reading of much good literature. In 
planning the content of any course every possible 
means must be taken to speed up on the amount of 
ground to be covered, laying emphasis and spending 
time only on the vital and essential phases of the 
subjects. The principle at work is that of sifting 
out the intimately related, absolutely essential parts 
or processes and drilling home with emphasis these 
parts and processes. 

Such a program of work will make it necessary to 
assign longer lessons and to help students in their 
efforts to sift out the key sentences and high lights. 
It is probable that in some places after school or 
evening classes may be formed to aid those pupils of 
promise who are in need of intensive work and special 
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aid to overcome their difficulties and speed up their 
preparation. 

In short, the whole idea is one of developing a 
school spirit of intensified, energetic, concentrated 
study and preparation to do a big job. This does 
not mean, necessarily, that the school spirit should be 


one of nervous excitation and irritability. It is pos- 
sible to secure the greater speed and more intensive 
effort without bringing the pupils to a stage of ner- 


VII. BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LATIN TEACHERS* 


By CLINTON WALKER KEYES 
The University of North Carolina 


The purpose of this paper is to give a list of books 
for a high school Latin teacher’s personal library and 
for the supplementary use of his students. 

The list has been divided into fifteen parts accord- 
ing to the subject. Three divisions, A, B, and C, have 
been made under each of the fifteen parts. Subdi- 
vision A includes books which are really necessary 
for a practical working library, and subdivision B 
those which, though not necessary, are very desirable. 
Subdivision C is an additional list for the guidance of 
those who are especially interested in some particular 
subject or subjects. It includes some books which 
are too expensive for most teachers to purchase, but 
which may be consulted in good public or college 
libraries. Under each subdivision an attempt has 
been made to number the books in the order of their 
importance to the teacher. Cross references are made 
by giving the Roman numeral which stands for the 
subject, the subdivision letter, and the number of the 
book within the subdivision. Thus, I B 2 stands for 
Bury’s History of the Roman Empire. 

Text-books for class use have not been included in 
this bibliography. There are a large number of good 
text-books for the work of each year. It is very de- 
sirable to have several other editions of the authors 
read, in addition to the ones used in class, available 
in the schoolroom for the students’ use. 

The prices are given according to the latest avail- 

able information, but as book prices are constantly 
_ increasing, the purchaser must be prepared to pay 
more in many cases. The total cost of library A, ac- 
cording to prices given here, would be $11.60; li- 
brary B costs $29.15; library C, $77.85. 


*Because of unforeseen and unavoidable delays in the 
preparation of the series, this paper appears as No. VII 
instead of No. XI, as announced. 
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vous hysteria. The idea must be rather to secure 
and hold an attitude of honest, high grade, essential 
industry to the end that the best in every pupil and 
especially in every boy near the draft age may be 
brought to the fore and be given adequate opportuni- 
ty for recognition and development. Let our high 
school program for the year be one of highly in- 
tensified and concentrated effort to do all in our 
power to help win the war quickly. 


I. HISTORY 
A 
1. G. W. Botsford, A History of Rome for High 
Schools and Academies. Macmillan. $1.10. 
B 


1. How and Leigh, History of Rome to the Death 
of Cesar. Longmans Green & Co. $2.00. 

2. J. B. Bury, History of the Roman Empire to 
the Death of Marcus Aurelius. Am. Book Co. $1.50 
Cc 

1. Theodor Mommsen, History of Rome; trans- 
lated by W. P. Dickson. Everyman’s Library, Nos. 
542-545. E. P. Dutton and Co. 4 vols., 50 cents each. 

2. C. Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen. Longmans 
Green & Co. $1.60. (Includes the Gracchi, Sulla, 
Crassus, Cato, Pompey, and Cesar. A very interest- 
ing account of their lives and times.) 

3. H. F. Pelham, Outlines of Roman History. Put- 
nam. $1.75. (Contains an excellent critical treatment 
of the history of the early times.) 

4. E. Pais, Ancient Legends of Roman History; 
translated by M. E. Cosenza. Dodd Mead and Co. 
$4.00. (Historical criticism of the legends in greater 
detail.) 

5. W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 3 vols., $10.00. (The new- 
est detailed treatment of the history of the Republic.) 


II. HISTORY OF LITERATURE 
A 
1. J. W. MacKail, Latin Literature. Scribner. $1.25. 
B 
1. H. N. Fowler, History of Latin Literature. Ap- 
pleton and Co. $1.40. (More detailed but less in- 
teresting than A 1.) 
Cc 
1. W. C. Lawton, Introduction to Classical Latin 
Literature. Scribner. $1.20. (This covers About 
the same ground as B 1.) 
2. M. S. Dimsdale, History of Latin Literature. 
Appleton and Co. $1.50. 
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III, GOVERNMENT AND LAW 
A 
(The text-books and the histories recommended un- 
der I A and I B will give all the necessary informa- 
tion. ) 
B 
1. F. F. Abbott, Roman Political Institutions. Ginn 
and Co. $1.50. 
Cc 
1. W. W. Fowler, The City-State of the Greeks 
and Romans. Macmillan. $1.75. 
2. H. S. Maine, Ancient Law. 
Co. $1.75. 


Henry Holt and 


IV. ROMAN LIFE 
A 
1. W. W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age 
of Cicero. Standard Library, Macmillan. 50 cents. 
B 
1. H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Rom- 
ans. Scott Foresman and Co. $1.50. 
Cc 
1. T. G. Tucker, Life in the Roman World of Nero 
and St. Paul. Macmillan. $2.50. 
2. F. F. Abbott, Society and Politics in Ancient 
Rome. Scribner. $1.25. 
3. F. F. Abbott, The Common People of Ancient 
Rome. Scribner. $1.50. 
4. G. Ferrero, Ancient Rome and Modern America. 
Putnam. $2.50. 
V. GEOGRAPHY 
A 
1. Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus. Benj. H. Sanborn and 
Co. $1.75. or 
2. J. K. Lord, Atlas of the Geography and History 
of the Ancient World. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 
Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00. 
VI. MYTHOLOGY 
A 
1. T. Bullfinch, The Age of Fable. Everyman’s 
Library. E. P. Dutton and Co. 50 cents. 
B 
1. C. M. Gayley, Classic Myths in English Litera- 
ture. Ginn and Co. $1.50. 
VIT. ANTIQUITIES 
A 
1. Smaller Classical Dictionary. Everyman’s Li- 
brary. E. P. Dutton and Co. 50 cents. 
B 
1. Gow, Companion to School Classics. 
lan. $1.00. 
2. H. B. Walters, Classical Dictionary. 
$6.50. 


Macmil- 


Putnam 


Cc 

1. S. B. Platner, Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome. Allyn and Bacon. $3.00. 

2. C. Huelsen, The Roman Forum; translated by 
J. B. Carter. G. E. Stechert and Co. $1.00. 

3. A. Mau, Pompeii, Its Life and Art; translated 
by F. W. Kelsey. Macmillan. $2.50. 

4. G. Boissier, Rome and Pompeii. Putnam. $2.50. 


VIII, GRAMMAR 


A 
1. C. E. Bennett, Latin Grammar. Allyn and Ba- 
con. 80 cents. 
2. Allen and Greenough, New Latin Grammar. 
Ginn and Co. $1.20. 
B 
1. L. Byrne, Syntax of High School Latin. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 75 cents. : 
1. G. M. Lane, Latin Grammar. Am. Book Co. $1.50. 


IX. DICTIONARIES 
A 
1. Classic Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. Hinds, Noble and Eldridge. $2.00. 
B 
1.C. T. Lewis, Elelmentary Latin Dictionary. 
American Book Co. $2.00. (This is a better Latin- 
English dictionary than A 1. Eng.-Lat. part lacking. 
Cc 
1. Harper’s Latin Dictionary. Am. Book Co. $6.50. 
2. Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary. American 
Book Co. $4.50. 
X. CAESAR 


A 
(All the necessary information about Czsar, Cicero, 
and Vergil can be found in the text-books and the - 
books recommended under I and II above.) 
B 
1. W. W. Fowler, Julius Cesar. Putnam: $1.50. 
1. E. G. Sihler, Annals of Cesar. G. E. Stechert 
and Co. $1.75. 
2. J. A. Froude, Cesar: a Sketch. Scribner. $1.35. 


XI. CICERO 
A 
(See X A.) 
B 
1. J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Cicero. Putnam. $1.50. 
Cc 
1. G. Boissier, Cicero and his Friends; translated 
by A. D. Jones. Putnam. $1.75. 
2. E. G. Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum. 
versity Press. $2.50. 
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3. H. Taylor, Cicero, a Sketch of his Life and 
Works. McClurg and Co. $3.50. 


XII. VERGIL 
A 
(See X A.) 
B 
1. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Augustan Age— 
Vergil. Oxford University Press. $2.25. 
Cc 
1. T. R. Glover, Vergil. Macmillan. $2.00. 
2. G. Boissier, Roman Africa. Putnam. $1.75. 


XIII, METHODS OF TEACHING 
A 
1. J. B. Game, Teaching High School Latin. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
B 
1. Bennett and Bristol, The Teaching of Latin and 
Greek. Longmans, Green and Co. $1.50. 


XIV, DEFENSE OF THE STUDY OF LATIN 
A 
(See XIII A 1, Chapter IIT.) 
B 
(See XIII A 1, Chapter I.) 
Cc 
1. Kelsey, Latin and Greek in American Education. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
2. Zielinski, Our Debt to Antiquity; translated by 
Strong and Stewart. E. P. Dutton and Co. 75 cents. 
3. Value of the Classics. Princeton University 
Press. $1.50. 
XV. PERIODICALS 
A 
1. The Classical Weekly.. Broadway and 100th St., 
New York City. $1.00 a year. 
B 
1. The Classical Journal. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50 a year. 
Cc 
1. Classical Philology. University of Chicago 
Press. $3.00 a year. 
2. American Journal of Philology. Baltimore, Md. 
$3.00 a year. 
3. Art and Archaelogy. Archaelogical Institute of 
America, Washington, D. C. $3.00 a year. 
(Note: By becoming members of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South, North Caro- 
lina teachers can get B 1 and C 1 together for $2.40.) 


All together for the Constitutional Amendment on 
November 5th. North Carolina expects every voter 
to do his duty on that day! 


POEMS OF PATRIOTISM AND THE 
LESSONS THEY TEACH 


I. UNGUARDED GATES 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH (1836-1907) 


{November 11th is the anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. His birthday will be observed in many Amer- 
ican schools by the rendering of a short program, made up of 
a few of his poems, brief selections from his other writ- 
ings, and a short account of his life. Aldrich is not as 
well known to high school pupils as he should be. He, like 
many others who have produced exceptionally good work, 
has been “crowded out” by the prescribed readings. He is, 
however, a genuine poet, and wrote many beautiful things, 
among which must be mentioned “Baby Bell,” published when 
the author was only 20 years old. His poems are character- 
ized by rare grace, lightness and delicacy of touch, artistic 
finish, and possess a lyric quality that is exceptionally fine. 
Some critics regard his vers de société as the best to be found 
in American literature. 

Whether or not it is possible to prepare a regular program 
for the occasion, teachers of English and history would at 
least do well to make use of the poem here reproduced and 
to teach the lesson of patriotism it contains. “Unguarded 
Gates” appeared in 1895. 

Teachers who make use of it should ask their pupils to 
look up the subject of immigration in their American his- 
tories and, in a general way, the laws that have been passed 
restricting it. 

Did the great waves of immigration sweep in just before, 
about the time, or shortly after the poem was published? 
Were our gates at the time actually “unguarded?” Are they 
better guarded now? What should be our attitude regard- 
ing immigration after the war? To what extent is immigra- 
tion at present restricted by the United States? Should it 
be still further restricted? Why? Are the dangers of unre- 
stricted immigration, in your judgment, overdrawn by the 
author? How and to what extent shall we further restrict 
it?—N. W. 

UNGUARDED GATES* 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 
Named of the four winds, North, South, East, and West; 
Portals that lead to an enchanted land 

Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, 

Vast prairies, lordly summits touched with snow, 
Majestic rivers sweeping proudly past 

The Arab’s date-palm and the Norseman’s pine— 
A realm wherein are fruits of every zone, 

Airs of all climes, for lo! throughout the year 
The red rose blossoms somewhere—a rich land, 

A later Eden planted in the wilds, 

With not an inch of earth within its bound 

But if a slave’s foot press it sets him free. 

Here, it is written, Toil shall have its wage, 

And Honor, honor, and the humblest man 

Stand level with the highest in the law. 

Of such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 
And with the vision brightening in their eyes 
Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 


* Reproduced from “Aldrich’s Complete Poems,” published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

And through them presses a wild motley throng— 
Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, 
Featureless figures of the Hoang-Ho, 

Malayan, Scythian, Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, 

Flying the Old World’s poverty and scorn; 
These bringing with them unknown gods and rites, 
Those, tiger passions, here to stretch their claws. 
In street and alley what strange tongues are loud, 
Accents of menace alien to our air, 

Voices that once the Tower of Babel knew! 


O Liberty, white Goddess! is it well 

To leave the gates unguarded? On thy breast 
Fold Sorrow’s children, soothe the hurts of fate, 
Lift the down-trodden, but with hand of steel 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 
To waste the gifts of freedom. Have a care 
Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be torn 
And trampled in the dust. For so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, 
And where the temples of the Casars stood 
The lean wolf unmolested made her lair. 


THE VERMONT JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Vermont seems to be attaining unusual success with 
the junior high school plan. This plan, suggested in 
the Vermont educational survey of 1914, was adopted 
in 1915. During the next year six junior high schools 
were established ; this number was increased the year 
following to 12 and last year to a total of 28 such 
junior high schools. The plan contemplates 100 
schools before the final development of the plan is 
attained. 

The typical junior high school in Vermont is housed 
in its own building, which in most instances is a 
modern structure adapted to the needs of pupils in 
grades 7 to 10, inclusive. The school is, however, 
often housed in a building which has been remodeled 
without expensive alterations. The schools are 
equipped without great additional expense for agricul- 
tural, manual training, and home economics work, 
the equipment usually consisting of— 

A sewing machine and cook stove using the fuel 
commonly used in the community and cooking uten- 
sils such as girls have in their own homes, as equip- 
ment for the domestic science. A Babcock tester and 
some of the more common carpentry and garden tools 
make up the agricultural equipment. The greatest 
difficulty encountered has been in preventing over- 
equipment of these schools, rather than in securing 
what is needed. 

The school usually has about 60 pupils between 12 
and 16 years, drawn from the farms and rural com- 
munities, often transported in conveyances furnished 


by the community, who pursue a course of study based 


on community life and its occupations. The school 
is taught by three teachers, one man and two women, 
the man a graduate of an agricultural college and one 
woman with special training in home making. These 
are requirements imposed by the State board of edu- 
cation. The man is employed for 12 months in the 
year and devotes his whole time to the work of the 
school and the home project work. 

The courses of study are flexible and allow pupils 
in the same class to prepare for college or to finish 
their work in the junior high school. The courses are 
built around a core which consists of at least one- 
half of the school work required for entrance into 
a standard college. Around this core is a large elec- 
tive list based on agricultural and home occupations. 
The work of the pupils is encouraged by co-operation, 
and parents are notified of exceptionally good work 
as well as weakness in any line. Credit is given for 
quality of work as well as for quantity, so that every 
effort is rewarded. 

The fundamental aim of the authorities has been 
“to bring the home into the school, rather than try to 
take the school to the home.” Farmers are frequently 
found in the agricultural classes explaining farm pro- 
cesses and the use of tools. Mothers are often pres- 
ent giving instruction in the school kitchen regarding 
some dish for which she has a local reputation. 

The work of the school and teachers is supervised 
by the local boards and the State supervisor of jun- 
ior high schools, and the State agricultural college. 
The support of the school is by a local tax in addi- 
tion to the regular State support. While its opera- 
tion is more expensive than the old type of high 
school, its superiority is shown by the fact that no 
community that has undertaken this work has failed 
to continue its support.—School Life. 


THE IDEAL .COLLEGE 


Hereby may young feet, shunning the sordid paths of 
low desire and worldly ambition walk humbly in the 
steps of the illustrious dead—the poets, artists, phil- 
osophers-and statesmen of the past; here may fresh 
minds explore new fields and increase the sum of 
knowledge ; here from time to time may great men be 
trained up to be leaders of the ‘people; here may the 
irradiating light of genius sometimes flash out to re- 
joice mankind; above all, here may many generations 
of manly youth learn righteousness.—Chas. W. Eliot 
in Educational Reform. 


The day is always his who works in it with serenity 
and great aims.—EMERSON. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Senate Bill 4987 


The educational bill introduced in the United States 
Senate on October 10th by Senator Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, is by all odds the most important bill pro- 
viding Federal aid for education that the Congress of 
the United States has ever been asked to consider. 
It is to be hoped that it will be passed without any 
change affecting its fundamental provisions. Should 
it become a law, and we have the confidence to be- 
lieve it will, it means that American education, es- 
pecially in the backward states, and particularly in 
some of its neglected aspects, will go forward with 
leaps and bounds. 

The main provisions of the bill, briefly summar- 
ized, are as follows: 


1. There is to be created an executive department 
of the Government to be known as the Department of 
Education, to which the present Bureau of Education 
is to be transferred together with such war-emer- 
gency commissions, boards, and educational activities 
of any and all other departments as the President in 
his discretion may direct to be transferred. And all 
provisions of Congress for co-operating with the 
states in the promotion of education, unless other- 
wise specifically provided for, are to be supervised 
by this Department. 

2. There is to be a Secretary of Education appointed 
by the President at a salarv of $12,000; at least three 
assistant secretaries at salaries of $10,000 each; a 
solicitor for the department at a salary of $5,000; 
educational attachés to the American embassies in for- 
eign countries; and such auditors, inspectors, agents, 
clerks, and employees as may be needed. 

3. There is to be an annual appropriation of $500,- 
000 for the expenses of the department. 


4. There is to be an annual appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 for the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in the promotion of education of elementary and 
secondary grade. This appropriation is to be used 
for the following specific purposes: (1) Three-for- 
tieths, for the instruction of illiterates ten years of 
age and over, to be apportioned to the states in the 
proportions which their respective illiterate popula- 
tions of ten years of age and over (not including 
foreign-born illiterates) bear to such total illiterate 
population of the United States; (2) Three-fortieths 
for the Americanization of immigrants, to be appor- 
tioned to the states in the proportions which their re- 
spective foreign-born populations bear to the total for- 
eign-born population of the United States; (3) Five- 
tenths, for equalizing educational opportunities, to be 
apportioned to the states in the proportions which 
the numbers of teachers in the public schools of the 
respective states bear to the total number of public 
school teachers in the United States; (4) Two-tenths, 
for the promotion of phyiscal and health education 
and recreation, to be apportioned in the proportions 
which their respective entire populations bear to the 
total population of the United States; (5) Three- 
twentieths, for teacher-training, especially for teach- 
ers in rural schools, to be apportioned in the pro- 
portion which the numbers of teachers in the public 
schools of the respective states bear to the total num- 
ber of public school teachers in the United States. 

5. It is specifically provided that no state shall share 
in the apportionment for equalizing education oppor- 
tunities until a legal school term of at least twenty- 
four weeks in each year has been provided, and until 
it enacts and enforces an adequate compulsory school- 
attendance law, and further requires that the basic 
language of instruction shall be the English language 
only. It also provides that no state shall share in the 
benefits of this act, except in those provisions relating 
to the instruction of illiterates and the Americaniza- 
tion of immigrants, unless it shall have established 
within two years after this act becomes effective, a 
satisfactory system for the preparation of teachers. 
There is another provision to the effect that each 
state, before it can enjoy the benefits of this bill, shall 
provide an equal amount for each of the purposes 
for which Federal aid is extended. So much for the 
major provisions. 

There are many other interesting features of which 
we have made no mention. The bill is in all its pro- 
visions constructive, forward-looking and comprehen- 
sive. On the whole it may be said to constitute the 
most important piece of constructive criticism yet 
penned regarding American education. Never until 
the present crisis had some of our national leaders 
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realized just to what extent our democracy had been 
permitting men to grow up ignorant, or physical weak- 
lings, or unable to speak or write the English lan- 
guage. The draft has brought some of these matters 
home to the national consciousness, and has made the 
nation realize these weaknesses. The result is that 
the Government has been forced to a recognition of 
Federal responsibility which naturally leads to an ex- 
tension of Federal aid. The national Government be- 
gins, as will be noted by reading the summary given 
above, by strengthening the weak places in our edu- 
cational system—treating the sore spots, as it were, 
but it will not neglect to tone up the whole system. 
Anyone interested in seeing the details of the bill 
should write for a copy of Senate Bill 4987—-N.W.W. 


‘Dr. Wagstaff’s cArticles 


We regret that because of unforeseen circumstances 
over which the author had no control, Dr. Wagstaff’s 
second article in the series on “Some Ruling Forces 
in Modern History” was not received in time for our 
November issue. This article will, therefore, appear 
in our December number, and the series will continue 
throughout the current school year. 


cA Gentle “Reminder 


By reference to your address on the envelope in 
which you receive this issue of the JouRNAL, you will 
find the date indicated to which your subscription is 
paid. If it reads “Dec. ’18”, it means that you will 
receive the December number this year, but that your 
subscription will expire with that issue. No reader 
of the JouRNAL can take offense if we remind him of 
the instructions of the War Industries Board regard- 
ing the discontinuance of publications at their expira- 


cA Correction 


In our October number the article on “Marks of 
A Good Examination” should have been credited to 
“Dr. Louis W. Rapeer” instead of “L. W. Raper.” 
Dr. Rapeer is at present with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, and is assigned 
to that special branch of the Board’s activities having 
to do with the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers under 
the War Departement. He is the editor of the two 
well known educational texts—‘‘Educational Hygiene” 
and “How To Teach The Elementary School Sub- 
jects,” the last named volume being on the North 


Carolina Reading Circle list. He taught in the De- 
partment of Education in the University of North 
Carolina Summer School last summer, and made 
many friends during his short stay in North Carolina. 


“Merely” 


When was the little work “merely” ever used with 
such significance and fullness of meaning as when 
President Wilson asked Chancellor Maximilian if he 
were speaking “merely for the constituted authorities 
of the empire who have so far conducted the war’”— 
meaning merely the Imperial German Government ? 
Can the teachers of English or civics or history cite 
a quotation or an instance where it expressed so much? 


- A BIT OF PROPHESY COME TRUE 

Christianity (and this is its finest service) has soft- 
ened to some extent that brutal German love of bat- 
tle; and yet has not been able to destroy it; and if 
that restraining talisman, the cross, is destroyed, then 
the fury of the old fighters will be aroused again, that 
senseless Berserker rage, of which the northern poets 
speak and sing so much. That talisman is decaying, 
and the day will come when it will be miserably de- 
stroyed. The old stone gods will then rouse them- 
selves from their forgotten ruins, and will rub the 
dust of ages from their eyes, and Thor with his giant’s 
hammer will finally leap up, and smash the Gothic 
cathedrals.—4HEINE (in 1834). 


Whether democracy will make for peace, we all have 
yet to see. So far democracy has done little in Europe 
to protect us against the turbid whirlpools of a military 
age.— MorLey. 


EDWARD KIDDER GRAHAM 
1876-1918 


In the untimely death of Edward Kidder Graham, 
President of the University of North Carolina, the 
state suffers an unspeakable calamity. President Gra- 
ham died of pneumonia which followed an attack of 
Spanish Influenza. The end came at Chapel Hill on 
Saturday, October 26th. With hearts filled with a 
personal grief too deep for utterance, we unlock our 
forms to chronicle this sad event. Our December 
number will carry an account of his noble life and an 
appreciation of his splendid services to state and 
nation. 
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ON TO BERLIN 

Many novel devices are in use in our schools to 
encourage the pupils in their war savings plan. lowa 
has worked out a plan both novel and with real edu- 
cational suggestion. School Life reports it as follows: 

On a map of Central Europe Berlin is surrounded 
by 16 concentric circles. Each circle is a trench. Each 
pupil is provided with a tiny American flag bearing 
his name and mounted on a pin. He plants his flag 
forward one trench with the purchase of each thrift 
stamp. He plants his flag in Berlin when he pays 
for his war savings stamp. He is then awarded a gold 
star, besides his name on the honor roll, and then 
begins over again. The map bearing the flag is posted 
in a conspicuous place on the schoolroom wall, where 
all may see the progress each is making—“On to 
Berlin.” 


BETTER RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

Out of all the discussion about the problem of our 
rural high schools two facts are becoming clear. First, 
that the rural communities must be provided with 
high schools organized to meet rural and not urban 
needs. Second, that this plan of organization will 
probably be along the line of the 6-3-3 plan. This 
will reduce the one-teacher school to a six-year pro- 
gram of study, thus making it possible to lengthen 
teaching periods and to reduce the number of daily 
classes. More populous centers will be organized on a 
nine-year plan, including all the work of the six-year 
school and adding the three years as a sort of pre-voca- 
tional junior high school. To this school will be ad- 
mitted any or all who may have completed the six-year 
program in one of the one-teacher schools. In the 
thickly settled communities it will be possible to or- 
ganize the entire unit of six-year elementary, three- 
year junior high school and, in addition, the three-year 
senior high school. The advantages of such a plan are 
clear and the sooner we may be able to effect such a 
reorganization in our rural southern communities the 
sooner we shall begin to serve our school children with 


justice.—L. A. W. 


A STUDY OF THE STUDIES 
The educators of California have begun a movement 
to study school curricula, textbooks, and the entire 
machinery of instruction. In effect it is a movement to 
study the studies used in the schools. Dr. E. C. Moore 
is the leader and made this statement to committees at 
work on the problem: “We have called you together to 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENT 


ask you to study and to answer four questions which vi- 
tally affect the schools of this State. The first question 
is: What is your subject for? What is its aim? What is 
its purpose? The second question, which can be an- 
swered only in the light of the first, is: What are the 
essentials of your subject? We want you to separate 
the first-class facts from the second-class facts which 
are taught concerning your sabject, and to reduce its 
content to its lowest terms, & that we shall have a 
course of study which will be made up of minimun 
essentials. Three: What is the proper way to teach 
your subject? And, four: What facts are there by 
which you can determine whether. or not it has been 
taught successfully?” Such an investigation and study 
ought to reveal much that we have all longed to know 
and will doubtless result in clearing out much useless 
lumber from the educational attic—L. A. W. 


MOBILIZING THE CLASSICISTS 

As a result of the classical conference held at Pitts- 
burgh on July 3 of this year, in connection with the 
N. E. A., the American Classical League was organ- 
ized. The committee on organization has just been an- 
nounced and contains the names of such eminent de- 
fenders of the classical faith as Dean West, of Prince- 
ton, Principal Stearns, of Andover Phillips Academy, 
Miss MacVay, of the Wadleigh High School, Dean 
Tolman, of Vanderbilt, and others who are honestly 
alarmed at the modern defection from our classical 
curricula, and equally solicitous as to its effect upon 
the mental life of our youth. Out of such a league it 
is hoped that much of constructive value will result 
and that these keepers of the gates will not devote their 
time and thought to ill-concealed petulance and acer- 
bity but in developing a forward looking plan in keep- 
ing with their eminence as scholars and students.—L. 
A.W. 


NATIVE FRENCH TEACHERS 

A recent letter from Commissioner Claxton presents 
a fine opportunity to high schools, normal schools, and 
colleges to secure teachers of French approved by the 
Department of Education of the French Republic. The 
cost of such teachers would not be prohibitive, since it 
is expected they can be secured by paying the cost of 
getting them here, living expenses and a reasonable sum 
for their incidental expenses while here. Nearly all 
such teachers have sufficient knowledge also of English 
to enable them to help out in the teaching of other sub- 
jects like mathematics, science, and history. Certifica- 
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tion ought not to prevent approval and adoption of 
the plan, since they will come indorsed by the French 
Government and by special commissions empowerd to 
select such teachers. The plan in more detail may be 
learned by writing to Dr. Claxton at Washington.—L. 
A. W. 


CASUALTY LISTS 

The State Board of Health through its Health Bul- 
letin calls attention in a very striking way to the neg- 
lect of sanitary precautions in our North Carolina com- 
munities. 

From January first to August first, of this year, 
86 soldiers from North Carolina gave their lives in 
France to the great cause for which we fight. Dur- 
ing that same period here at home among our civil 
population 1,379 citizens died from typhoid fever alone. 
The men who died in France fell because they offered 
themselves in the necessary defense of our nation. 
Those who died here at home from typhoid fever were 
brought to their untimely end by their own or some- 
one else’s carelessness. 

Death in battle is inevitable and glorious. Death 
from typhoid, a perfectly preventable disease, is un- 
necessary and a disgrace. We are shocked beyond 
measure at casualty lists from the front and we calmly 
accept casualties from preventable diseases as the hund 
of Providence laid in punishment. O Lord, how long! 
How long!—L, A. W. 


PRESIDENT ACTS TO REMEDY TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Convinced that a national emergency exists in the 
shortage of teachers throughout the country, President 
Wilson has authorized the establishment in the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the Interior, of a 
School Board Service Section for the purpose of as- 
sisting officers of education in finding teachers for 
colleges, normal schools, and technical schools, super- 
intendents, and principals of schools, and teachers and 
supervisors of special subjects in secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. 

In presenting the teacher-shortage problem to the 
President, Secretary Lane pointed out that the entrance 
into the military and industrial service of teachers from 
colleges, technical institutions, high schools and even- 
ing schools, as well as supervisors and principals in 
public school systems, had so reduced the available sup- 
ply of teachers in certain sections of the country that 
boards and trustees of colleges and boards of educa- 
tion in city and country districts were finding it very 
difficult, and frequently quite impossible to obtain 
teachers. Figur®s collected within the past few weeks 


by the Bureau of Education show an approximate 
shortage of 30,000 teachers in city and county systems. 
Hundreds of letters have been received by the Bureau 
from school board officials describing conditions as 
serious and asking help from the Federal Government. 


NATIONAL AGENCY NEEDED 


“Local and sectional agencies, however numerous, 
can not meet the demands,” says Commissioner Clax- 
ton, “only a national agency that can register teachers 
from all parts of the country and report to school 
officers everywhere can do so. Because of its long- 
established relations with education offices of all kinds 
everywhere in the United States and its intimate 
knowledge of qualifications required of various kinds 
of teachers, the Bureau of Education can perform this 
service more economically and more effectively than 
any other agency now in existence or any new agency 
that can be created, and such service is clearly within 
its function as set forth by the act by which it was 
established.” 

One of the first tasks of the new service will be to 
develop new sources of supply. In its announcement 
the Bureau says: “Because of the present and prospec- 
tive shortage of teachers of these kinds and grades 
it will be necessary not only to place most judiciously 
all teachers now in school work, but also to find a 
large number of persons who are willing to work in 
the schools at least until conditions become normal. 

NO COST TO TEACHERS AND BOARDS 

“This service will be developed just as rapidly as 
is consistent with efficiency and will, of course, be 
without cost both to teachers and boards of educa- 
tion and other school officers. The bureau, for ob- 
vious reasons, can not undertake to recommend any 
teachers for any position. It can, however, report 
names and addresses ane records of educational ex- 
perience and other qualifications.” 

In carrying out the task of registering teachers and 
assisting school officers to fill vacancies, the Bureau of 
Education will ask the cooperation of State boards of 
education and State college and normal-school place- 
ment agencies.—O fficial U. S. Bulletin. 


WHAT AMERICA’S ANSWER MEANS 

“America’s Answer,” the U. S. Official War Pic- 
ture issued by the Division of Films, of the Committee 
on Public Information, is not the ordinary press- 
agented film play. It is a chapter of the great drama 
of the war, registered by U. S. Signal Corps photog- 
raphers, by direction. of General John J. Pershing. it 
is purely a Government enterprise. No individual has 
any profit interest in the production. The picture 
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has been made and it is presented for public considera- 
tion, not to make money—although it must necessarily 
produce a revenue in order to meet the expenses in- 
volved—but in order to show the millions of contribu- 
tors to the several Liberty Loans, the purchasers of 
Thrift and War Stamps, taxpayers, and those who 
have so generously given in other ways for the needs 
of the war, just how the great sums have been ex- 
pended and what, in a physical way, has been accom- 
plished in France during the first year of America’s 
participation in the struggle for Democracy. 

It shows the wonderful three-mile dock “Somewhere 
in France,” built on swamp land by American soldiers, 
and now being used to expedite the landing of our 
troops and the handling of the stupendous volume of 
supplies with which the sea from the United States to 
the coast of France is being bridged; it shows one 
of the mammoth refrigerator plants established behind 
the lines, a great plant with a capacity for 10,000,000 
pounds of meat, and capable of producing a million 
pounds of ice daily; it shows the assembling of Ameri- 
can locomotives by our soldier mechanics; the build- 
ing of railways, the leveling of French forests to se- 
cure needed timber; the erection of hospitals and the 
building of a great dam in order to create a reservoir 
to supply one of the largest hospitals with water; it 
shows how American soldiers live in camp and on 
the fighting lines; what they eat, how the daily tons 
upon tons of bread is made, how the worn clothing 
is renovated and repaired by French women in the 
service of the American army; the utilization of old 
hats and old shoes in a wonderful salvage department ; 
the sanitation of the soldiers’ uniforms by machinery ; 
the endless stream of trucks used to transport sup- 
plies to the front: camouflaged guns, the acres of 
shells and other ammunition, the American Aero 
Squadron, and, finally, the &ctual fighting, in which 
American soldiers have brought undying fame upon 
themselves and their country. 

“America’s Answer” is a picture that every Ameri- 
can and every near American should see; it is one’s 
duty, but also one’s privilege to see it. The Govern- 
ment’s Division of Films has done no better work for 
the stimulation of loyalty and the accentuation of the 
spirit of giving than the assembling and presentation 
of this most illuminating war film. Every motion 
theatre should show it. Every man, woman and child 
in the city should see it, or if it has not been booked 
here, they should insist on being given an opportunity 
to see it—Committee on Public Information. 


DIRECTIONS FOR OBSERVATION WORK 
Superintendents and supervisors undertaking ob- 


servation work will find many helpful and stimulating 
suggestions in a leaflet of “General Directions For 
Observation Work” issued by the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Tennessee. 


OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
The Ohio State Teachers’ Association has a mem- 
bership enrollment for 1918 of 7,863 according to 
School and Home, of Atlanta. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR 

To keep America free. 

To help the rest of the world, which was attacked 
by Germany for the sake of profit and power. 

To stop Germany from killing American women and 
children on the open ocean. 

To stop Germany from stirring up war between 
this country and Mexico and Japan. 

To stop Germany from burning buildings, blowing 
up factories, and killing workmen in this country. 

To keep honor and fair play alive among nations, 
so that the weak nation may live without hurt from 
the strong and that the word of a nation shall be 
sacred and not, as Germany declares, a mere scrap 
of paper. 

To keep the laws of God and man alive in the 
world, so that Germans, like other people, shall see 
that the duty of a man to all mankind is greater than 
his duty to the German state; so that Germans like 
other people shall see that might does not make 
right.—The Council of National Defense. 


DO IT NOW 

School superintendents and school boards should 
begin and begin now to get ready for the next garden 
season. Garden teachers and supervisors should be 
employed and employed now. They can and will give 
hours of extra time to planning the work. They will 
locate and secure valuable lots for next season’s gar- 
dens. They will arrange for a supply of good seeds. 
They will arouse interest and secure enlistments of 
boys and girls in the army. 

Appoint the garden teachers and supervisors now, 
and have their appointment take effect when thought 
best.—School Life. 


A MESSAGE FROM FRANCE 

“Do not let the needs of the hour, however de- 
manding, or its burdens, however heavy, or its perils, 
however threatening, or its sorrows, however heart- 
breaking, make you unmindful of the defense of to- 
morrow, of those disciplines through which the in- 
dividual may have freedom, through which an effi- 
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cient democracy is possible, through which the insti- 
tutions of civilization can be perpetuated and 
strengthened. Conserve, endure taxation and priva- 
tion, suffer and sacrifice, to assure to those whom you 
have brought into the world that it shall be not only 
a safe but a happy place for them.”—France’s mes- 
sage reported by John H. Finley, Commissioner of 
Education of New York State, in his Report on 
French Schools in War Time. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

“At the beginning of the war, when first the short- 
age of labor became apparent a raid was made upon 
the schools, a great raid, a successful raid, a raid 
started by a large body of unreflecting opinion. The 
result of that raid upon the schools has been that 
hundreds of thousands of children in this country have 
been prematurely withdrawn from school, and have 
suffered an irreparable damage, a damage which it will 
be quite impossible for us hereafter adequately to re- 
pair. That is a very grave and distressing symp- 
tom.” —H. A. L.. Fisher, President of the English Board 
of Education. 


THE VICTORY BOY 

This is the title of an attractive little magazine is- 
sued from the Headquarters of Boys’ “Earn and Give” 
Division of the United War Work Campaign, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York If you have not seen 
it, write to headquarters and ask for a copy. It car- 
ries some stimulating messages and announcements 
that every principal and superintendent should read. 


SCHOOL LIFE 

School Life is the new sixteen-page school paper 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Education as its 
official organ. It is issued twice a month. Five num- 
bers have appeared. Each one has been brim-full of 
good things. Copies will be mailed free to adminis- 
trative educational officials. Copies will be sent to 
schools and to individual teachers at 50 cents a year. 
Remittance should be made to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. Send only cash or money order. Stamps will 
not be accepted. 


LESSONS IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE 


High School teachers who have not seen the recent 
bulletin carrying the title of this caption and published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, should write -for 
a copy at once. The lessons are intended “to lay the 
foundations for an intelligent enthusiasm for the 
United States.” 


OLD ENGLAND KEEPS HER HEAD 


Detailed reports from London regarding the great 
new Education Act which Parliament has passed, 
remodelling from the ground up England's entire edu- 
cational system, show one striking omission, an omis- 
sion upon which Americans may well ponder. 

The Act contains no provision whatsoever for com- 
pulsory military training. 

From one point of view it is a magnificent tribute 
to the sound English spirit. Even in the midst of 
war, with Germany a stone’s throw away, England 
can study her educational problems coolly and decide 
quietly to keep her schools as training centers for in- 
dividualism plus service, rather than, in a panic, to 
sacrifice them to the Prussian system of military drill. 

And it is all the more striking because England, 
like America, has had various strenuous organizations 
dedjcated to the job of fastening military training 
upon the school system. They have been well financed 
and have held meetings and distributed literature 
showing the horrors of life without military training; 
they have had questions “put” in the House and, in 
general, have betrayed a fine zeal on behalf of their 
propaganda. But H. A. L. Fisher, the Minister of 
Education, told a delegation from the Miners’ Federa- 
tion some months ago, that the Government had can- 
vassed the question of compulsory drill for the sec- 
ondary schools and had decided that the innovation 
had neither educational nor military value and would 
not be adopted. 

Mr. Fisher has proved as good as his word. The 
Education Act, which sweeps out of existence eleven 
Educational Acts and repeals parts of eleven others, 
provides for compulsory education up to fourteen 
years. Between the ages of fourteen and eighteen all 


. English boys and girls must attend either the regular 


schools or, if they are obliged to work, then they 
must attend continuation schools and their employers 
must help to make that school attendance possible. 
Physical training is provided without stint but of mili- 
tary training there is not to be a trace. 

England certainly has a quality all her own!— 
American Union Against Militarism. 


You, my German people, are the true Kaiser, the 
true lord of the land; your will is sovereign, and much 
more legitimate than that royal “Such is our pleasure” 
which rests on divine right without any other war- 
rant than the twaddle of imposters. Your will, my 
people, is the only legitimate source of all power. 
Even though you now lie in chains, the right will at 
last triumph; the day of freedom is approaching.— 
HEINE (in 1830). 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


SIX MONTHS SCHOOL TERM AMENDMENT 

The Amendment that will be voted on at the Nov- 
ember Election amends Section 3 of Article IX of the 
Constitution by striking out the words “four months” 
and substituting therefor the words “six months,” 
thereby guaranteeing a mandatory minimum school 
term of six months instead of four months by State 
and County Taxation in every school district in every 
county. The same machinery, already upheld by the 
Supreme Court, that has proved effective for secur- 
ing a four months term, will prove equally effective 
for securing a six months term if the amendment is 
adopted. 

The ballots read “For Six Months School Term” or 
“Against Six Months School Term,” and will be de- 
posited in a separate box. The issue is clear-cut and 
simple.—State Supt. J. Y. Joyner. 


ARBOR DAY 


Don't overlook Arbor Day on November 8th. An 
attractive Arbor Day Manual, prepared by the North 
Carolina Geological Survey, has been issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction for use in 
the schools on this occasion; and every school in North 


Carolina then in session should make use of it. 

This day is especially dedicated to the purposes of 
conservation, a subject that is receiving and must con- 
tinue to receive greater consideration in all its va- 
ried aspects. Especially important at this time is the 
question of conserving our forests. What subject is 
there that makes a stronger appeal to children than 
How easy, therefore, it is to teach them the 
simple fundamental lessons about trees—their use, 
their worth, their beauty! 
range a simple program by using Arbor Day Manual! 
Don’t overlook it. Don’t neglect it! 


trees? 


And how easy it is to ar- 


Let us plant a tree by the wayside 
Plant it with smiles and tears, 

A shade for the weary wanderer, 
A hope for the coming years. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

On November 5th the voters of our State will have 
offered to them one of the greatest opportunities of 
this generation for helping North Carolina; for ad- 
ding to her fame and reputation; for removing the 
one great cause which has discredited her in the past; 
- for putting her in position to realize the splendid des- 
tiny that should be hers in the future. 

This opportunity is in the form of the Six Months 


derstand. 


School Term Amendment. There is nothing compli- 
cated about this amendment, ncthing difficult to un- 
It simply means that the State of North 
Carolina will move up from the low standards of Re- 
construction Days when our present Constitution was 
adopted, and instead of providing for a minimum 
school term of “four” months as the Constitution then 
required, will hereafter guarantee a “six” months 
term. Only one word is changed. 

North Carolina cannot afford to provide less than a 
six months term for her children hereafter. In the 
last census year (1910) our rural school children had 
a shorter term than rural children in any other State 
except New Mexico. In 1916 North Carolina’s aver- 
age school term, rural and urban, was shorter than 
that of any other State except Tennessee, South Car- 
olina, and Mississippi. 

Have not our North Carolina boys and girls as 
good brains as boys and girls in any other State? We 
know they have. And have not the fathers and voters 
of North Carolina as much faith in their boys and 
girls, as much determination to give them a chance 
“to burgeon out all that is within them,” as fathers 
and voters in any other State? We know they have. 

What a glorious thing it would be for North Caro- 
lin if word could go out to all the world on November 
6th that not a single North Carolina voter from Curri- 
tuck to Cherokee had put in a ballot reading “Against 
a Six Months School Term.” The State Farmers’ 
Convention has asked that every school located in a 
precinct in which not a single “nay” vote is cast shall 
have a Certificate of Honor from the Department of 
Education and we are glad that these will be provided. 

In this day of progress and enlightenment, in this 
day when men are dying to give freedom to other 
men, no North Carolina county, no township, no pre- 
cinct, can afford to have it recorded that in its borders 
even any considerable number of voters cast ballots 
“Against a Six Months School Term’’—ballots which 
would mean the denial of freedom and a fair chance 
in life to the sons and daughters of our common- 
wealth.—The Campaign Committee. 


OLD FORT VOTES EXTRA TAX 
Principal George B. Strickland, of Old Fort, writes 
that on October 10th the Old Fort Graded School Dis- 
trict voted an extra special tax of 20 cents on the 
$100 of property valuation and 60 cents on the poll. 
The election carried by a two-thirds majority, he re- 
ports. 
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EDGAR_W.. KNIGHT 

- Dr. Edgar W. Knight, County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Wake County since July, 1917, 
has resigned to accept the position 
of Assistant Educational Director of 
the Fourth Division (the Southeast- 
ern) of the Student Army Training 
Corps. In accepting his resignation 
the County Board of Education 
unanimously passed the following 

resolution of appreciation and congratulation : 


That we, the members of the County Board of Education 
of Wake County, in accepting the resignation of Superinten- 
dent Knight, do so with a feeling of keen regret and accept 
his resignation only in view of the fact that he has been ap- 
pointed to a position connected with the immediate winning 
of the war. During the fifteen months in which Doctor 
Knight has been superintendent of schools, he has done a 
great work for the schools of the county. His unfailing 
courtesy, sense of justice, and fearlessness in the perform- 
ance of his duties has made it a pleasure and an inspiration 
to be asseciated with Doctor Knight in the educational work of 
the county. 

We sincerely congratulate him upon his appointment to this 
important position and wish him every success in his new 
work. 


Dr. Knight will take up his new duties November 
Ist. Commenting editorially on Dr. Knight's resig- 
nation and promotion, the Raleigh Times of October 
12th used the following language: 


Edgar W. Knight, retiring county superintendent, who is 
going into war work as assistant to Director Edward K. 
Graham, of the Students’ Army Training Corps, leaves the 
Wake County public school system in the best shape it has 
been for years. He was not with us long, and the people 
of the county refused last May to give him sufficient funds to 
increase the scope of the school work; but he has brought the 
districts which had been indulging in “overdrafts” out of the 
wilderness of debt and leaves a clean slate for his succes- 
sor, John C. Lockhart. 

The Times regrets that this alert executive, one of the 
best trained men who ever entered public school work in North 
Carolina, did not have the chance which peace times would 
probably have given him; but it concedes the wisdom of his 
moving on and up. With the rest of those interested in the 
welfare of the public schools of the State, we acknowledge the 
debt this county owes to him and wish him well with the 
new job, which will be handled without fear or favor, in- 
telligently and efficiently. 


Dr. Knight is a graduate of Trinity College, in 
which institution he served as professor of education 


before going to Wake. He holds the Ph. D. degree 
from Teachers College, Coiumbia University and is 
the author of “Public School Education in North Car- 
olina,” published by Houghton Mifflin & Co—N.W.W. 


JOHN C. LOCKHART . 


Principal John C. Lockhart of the 

Wakelon High School, succeeds Dr. 

Knight as superintendent of schools 

in Wake County. Mr. Lockhart is 

one of the best equipped young 

school men in the state and will make 

a capable and energetic head of 

Wake’s educational system. He is a 

graduate of the University of North 

Carolina and has done graduate work 

in education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. He has served with conspicuous success as 

principal of the Apex Graded School, as superin- 

tendent of the Dunn Graded School, and since Aug- 

ust, 1917, as principal of the Wakelon High School. 

He. has measured up to the responsibilities of every 

position in which he has been tried, and those who 

know him feel confident that the Wake County Board 

of Education has chosen wisely in calling him to this 
responsible position —N. W. W. 


DEBATE QUERY 


The query chosen for discussion this year by The 
North Carolina Debating Union is, ResoLvep: THat 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
ADOPT THE POLICY OF REQUIRING ONE YEAR OF MILITARY 
TRAINING OF ALL ABLE-BODIED MEN BEFORE THEY REACH 
THE AGE OF TWENTY-ONE. A bulletin containing a 
selected bibliography of the subject and outlining the 
principal arguments on both sides of the question will 
be issued as soon as it can be prepared. A leaflet giv- 
ing the rules and regulations governing the debates 
will perhaps reach the high schools of the State be- 
fore this announcement reaches our readers. Anyone 
interested may secure a copy of this leaflet by writing 
to Dr. L. A. Williams, Secretary of the Debating 
Union, Chapel Hill. 


Y. M. C. A. WORKER FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mr. H. P. Coor, of Charlotte, Y. M. C. A. Inter- 
terstate Secretary for Boys’ Work, writes us that 
“The Interstate Committee has authorized the addition 
of another State Boys’ Work secretary, who will have 
special relation to the development of the Secondary 
School Boys’ Christian Movenient throughout North 
Carolina.” This is a most important work the Y. M. 
C. A. is undertaking, ‘and it sliould receive, as we are 
sure it will, the hearty support and co-operation of 
the high school principals and teachers of the State. 
Anyone interested may secure full information by 
writing to Mr. Coor. 
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TEACHERS ASSEMBLY PROGRAM: NOTED SPEAKERS 

The program of the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sembly will be mailed out by Secretary E. E. Sams 
early in November. Any reader of the JOURNAL 
who wishes to receive a copy should write to Mr. 
Sams for it. An especially attractive program has been 
prepared for the general and departmental sessions. 
Among the noted out-of-state speakers who will ap- 
pear before the Assembly this year are Dr. Paul H. 
Hanus, Dr. P. P. Claxton, Dr. C. A. Prosser, Miss 
Grace Day, of Teachers College, and Dr. D. B. Waldo, 
President of the Western Normal School, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. We were unable to secure photographs 
of Miss Day and President Waldo in time to have 
them appear in this issue. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, is one of the na- 
tion’s most vigorous thinkers, intelli- 
gent workers, and gifted speakers in 
the field of education. He is already 
slated for the Nation’s first Secre- 
tary of Education provided for in the 
recent bill introduced by Senator 
Hoke Smith, to which attention is 
called elsewhere in this issue of THE 
HiGcH SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Copyright 1918 
Underw & Underwood 


In the field of school administra- 
tion Dr. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard 
University ranks as one of the ablest 
men in America. He is a writer and 
teacher of international reputation. 
He will address the Assembly at the 
first general session on the evening 
of November 27th. Every North 
Carolina teacher who can attend the 
Assembly should reach Raleigh in 
time to hear Dr. Hanus. 


Dr. Charles Allen Prosser is Dir- 
ector of Vocational Education for 
the Federal 
Education, Washington, D. C. No 
leader of educational thought in this 
country has a most intelligent grasp 
of the problems of vocational educa- 
tion than has Dr. Prosser. He is 
a gifted speaker, and will bring to 
the teachers of North Carolina a 
message that every teacher in the state should hear. 


Joard for Vocational 


COUNTY SCHOOL PAPERS 
Superintendents who contemplate publishing school 
papers would do well to write Supt. F. M. Williamson, 


Pittsboro, for a copy of Chatham County School News, 
and to Supt. J. C. Lockhart, Raleigh, for a copy of 
The Wake County School News. These are two ex- 
cellent school papers that are rendering incalculable 
service in helping to carry forward the educational 
work of their respective counties. 


Every county superintendent needs a direct med- 
ium of communication through which he can reach 
all the teachers, all the committeemen, and as many 
of the homes of the county as possible. A county 
school paper however small and unpretentious is the 
best means of giving publicity to the plans of the sup- 
erintendent and the county board of education for the 
development of the educational system, and for dis- 
seminating information about the schools and the 
school work of the county. Other counties in North 
Carolina have issued excellent papers in the past, but 
the two mentioned above are the only ones that have 
reached the office of Tut Hicu Scuoot JourNAt this 
fall. 


EFFECT OF INFLUENZA ON SCHOOLS 
Practically all the schools of North Carolina were 
closed for the greater part of the month of October 
on account of the epidemic of Spanish influenza which 
has been sweeping the state and nation. In many 
counties the schools are yet “indefinitely suspended.” 


TEACHERS NOT TO LOSE SALARIES 


Dr. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has sent the following self-explanatory 
letter to the school officials : 


Teachers in schools that have been closed on account of the 
epidemic of Spanish influenza are legally and morally entitled 
to draw their salaries under their contract for the time in- 
tervening between the closing of the schools and the re- 
opening of the same. 

The living expenses of the teachers continue whether school 
keeps or closes. Their traveling expenses to and from home, 
in case they do not live in the community, are considerable. 
They are not responsible for the closing of the schools. 
Their salaries are meager at best, and simple justice demands 
that they should be paid their regular salaries under their 
contract until the schools reopen. I am advised by the at- 
torney general that this is the law and I am sure that it is 
in accordance with the Gospel. I trust, therefore, that all 
superintendents and boards of education and school trustees 
will see that the teachers are not allowed to suffer a cut 
in their salaries because of the closing of the schools on ac- 
count of a dangerous and unavoidable epidemic. 


Dr. Joyner’s position will be heartily endorsed by 
the people of the State, and his letter will be the means 
of saving the teachers in the tight-fisted communities 
thousands of dollars. 
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KINSTON GOES FORWARD 

Superintendent K. R. Curtis, of Kinston, in his an- 
nual report to the school board calls attention to the 
several lines of endeavor pursued in the Kinston 
schools as evidence of progress and of thoughtful ex- 
penditure of school taxes. 

Kinston is beginning to pay a considerable amount 
of attention to the physical welfare of the school 
children and has allowed one teacher a year’s leave 
of absence in order to go away and study the details 
of the problem. 

Semi-annual promotions, ungraded rooms, school 
gardening, domestic science, increased school funds, 
are some of the other lines of progress along which 
the Kinston schools are working. In his suggestions 
to the board for further advance, Superintendent Cur- 
tis calls attention to needed changes in the curricula of 
both the elementary and high schools and indicates 
the desirability of a greater emphasis upon the voca- 
tional phase of education. He calls for a still greater 
increase of funds, more careful attention to the en- 
forcement of the compulsory attendance law, and in- 
creased opportunity for playgrounds and apparatus. 

The report is forward-looking, emphasizing at all 
points child-welfare, holding true to the ideal that 
schools and school officials exist primarily for boys 
and girls. Kinston is building not for the now but 
for the future. There should be no let-up to the work 
but rather increased effort. 


RALEIGH TEACHERS EXPRESS APPRECIATION 
When Supt. F. M. Harper, of Raleigh, recently re- 
signed to take a position with the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, the teachers of the Raleigh City 
Schools voiced their appreciation of him in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“Whereas, Mr. F. M. Harper, superintendent of the Raleigh 
public schools, has decided to give up his work in Raleigh for 
other duties ; 

“Whereas, it has been our privilege to be associated with 
him, some of us, during the entire eleven years of his service 
in Raleigh; 

“Whereas, we have found in him a sympathetic friend, an 
earnest co-worker, a leader loyal to his ideals, untiring in his 
efforts to make better conditions for the children of Raleigh 
and to inspire his teachers with finer ideals of service; 

“We, the teachers of the Raleigh public schools, desire to ex- 
press our sincere regret at his decision, our appreciation for 
his friendship and co-operation, our wish that the utmost suc- 
cess may come to him in anything that he undertakes, and 
our assurance that his influence and inspiration we shall not 
willingly forget. 

“HUGH MORSON, ELIZA POOL, MAMIE L. AVENT, 
NAN LACY, (MRS.) ELLA FORD SENTER, EMMA D. 
CONN, (MRS.) KATIE BRUCE, LIZZIE Z. TERRELL, 
NAN SMITH, ELIZABETH Y. WHYTE, Committee.” 


STATE UNIVERSITY SURVEYS NORTH CAROLINA CITY 

“A Study of the Winston-Salem City Schools,” re- 
cently published by the High School Press at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C:, is the report of a survey of the 
city made by L. A. Williams and J. H. Johnston, of 
the University of North Carolina. The report con- 
tains 93 pages and treats of administrative organiza- 
tion, school plant, teaching staff, and supervisory offi- 
cers, finance, etc. 

Some of the recommendations are as follows: Re- 
duction of size of school board to five members; 
abolishing standing committees; superintendent of 
schools to have full power to carry out policies and “be 
held responsible by the board for results but not for 
methods ;”’ employment of business manager; super- 
visor of primary grades to be secured at once; at 
least one full-time health officer to have charge of 
school sanitation and hygiene; reorganizing the sys- 
tem on the basis of the “six-three-three” plan; super- 
intendent to appoint teachers; more money for the 
support of schools—School Life. 


EVEN A TEACHER MAY HAVE PRIDE IN 
HIS WORK 

That Edgar W. Knight, Superintendent of the 
Wake County public schools, should not be over- 
eager to accept the city superintendency occasions no 
surprise, although the Raleigh Township School Board 
may have been slightly shocked that a member of the 
lamb-like profession of teaching should present condi- 
tions which would have to be met before he would 
consider taking the job. 

The teacher offered the city superintendency out- 
lined seven conditions under which he would consider 
taking the job. First, was a pledge of hearty support 
from board and individual board members; second, 
full committal by the board to the inauguration, at 
the close .of the war or earlier if practicable, to a 
broad policy of improvement and development of the 
entire school system; third, revision to improve the 
law under which the Raleigh schools operate ; fourth, 
the superintendent to be in name and fact sole au- 
thority in professional matters connected with school 
work, such as directing study, selecting text-books, 
selection, promotion and dismissal of teachers; fifth, 
the superintendent to be executive secretary of the 
board, director and supervisor of the school system; 
sixth, superintendent to be relieved of details and 
upkeep of buildings and such other details as properly 
belong to a superintendent of buildings.and grounds; 
seventh, the superintendent to be elected for a term 
of years and at a satisfactory salary schedule. 

In plain English, a man whom the board sought to 
charge with the responsibility of the city school sys- 
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tem declared his unwillingness to assume such re- 
sponsibility until he was assured of the support of 
his employer; as a trained teacher he demanded the 
opportunity to teach. 

The Raleigh Township School Board and Dr. 
Knight will not get together. This isn’t surprising, 
either ; but we hope that the man the board does en- 
gage to do the work will similarly condition his ac- 
ceptance. A superintendent of schools is either a 
superintendent or an errand boy for the board which 
employs him. No man with pride enough in his work 
and with mental stamina sufficient to do what should 
be done with the Raleigh school system will be con- 
tent to be called a superintendent and to, in reality, 
be a go-between. 

The Times, without thinking to offer the slightest 
unfriendly criticism to the City Board—which as- 
suredly isn’t to blame if it have the commonly held 
idea that teachers are a thoroughly cowed and docile 
species of fauna, to be steered, to be pushed, perhaps, 
but never to be given their heads—is glad that the 
position of superintendent of the Raleigh schools was 
offered to a man so constituted and so situated that he 
could uphold the dignity of the splendid profession 
of teaching. —The Raleigh Times, of October 8, 1918. 


ENGLAND TEACHES GERMAN | 


With reference to Mr. Laughlin’s memorandum 
No. 734 of June 5 last, I have the honor to state that 
I have been in communication with the board of edu- 


cation in regard to the status of instruction in the 


German language in the United Kingdom, and I learn 
from them that provision is made for instruction in 
German in all the six universities of England and 
Wales and in all the six constituent colleges of the 
University of London. The number of men students 
taking the subject has naturally decreased with the 
depletion of the universities caused by the war. 

From inquiries which have been made it would 
seem that out of the 10,049 secondary schools in Eng- 
land and Wales in receipt of grants from the board of 
education, German is taught in 379 schools, (of which 
188 are for boys, 143 for girls, and 48 for boys and 
girls together). In 1911-12, when statistics regarding 
the languages taught in the secondary schools were 
last prepared, there were 995 schools on the grant 
list and German was taught in 387 schools, of which 
185 were for boys, 153 for girls, and 49 for both 
boys and girls. Since the date of that return German 
has been given up in 38 of these schools in which it 
was then taught, but in 13 cases the change had taken 
place in the two years preceding the outbreak of the 
war. It does not appear that the war is responsible for 


any considerable decrease in the number of schools 
including German in the curriculum. 

From returns recently obtained in connection with 
an inquiry into the teaching of modern languages, it 
appears that in addition to the schools referred to in 
the preceding paragraph all the important public 
schools represented on the head masters’ conference, 
some 65 in number continue to make provision for in- 
struction in German. 

Since the outbreak of the war the boards have not 
compiled their usual statistics relating to evening 
schools and other institutions for post scholastic in- 
struction. From information supplied to the commit- 
tee referred to above it is clear that in most large cen- 
ters of population the numbers of students receiving 
instruction in German has decreased owing largely 
to the necessities of military service —School Life. 


I would particularly urge upon the young people 
who are leaving our high schools that as many of 
them as can do so, avail themselves this year of the 
opportunities offered by the colleges and technical 
schools to the end that the country may not lack an 
adequate supply of trained men and women.—Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


The position of America in this war is so clearly 
avowed that no man can be excused for mistaking it. 
She seeks no material profit or aggrandizement of any 
kind. She is fighting. for no advantage or selfish ob- 
ject of her own, but for the liberation of peoples 
everywhere from the aggressions of autocratic force.— 
Wooprow WILSON. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


DOLE, CHARLES F., Tue New American Cir- 
IZEN: ESSENTIALS OF Civics AND EcoNomIcs. 

D. C. Heath Company. 1918. ix + 376 Pp. $1.00. 
Here is a book that is worth while. It is not one 
of the technical, dry-as-dust treatises that sometimes 
parade under the title of Civil Government. It is 
rather a clear and stimulating discussion of neighborly 
relations and duties presented in a simple, attractive 
and yet scholarly manner that compels interest and 
attention. It would be quite easy to grow enthusiastic 
about this book, so filled as it is with the spirit of the 
new democracy and universa! brotherhood. If I were 
a high school principal, I should certainly make use of 
it in my classes. If the law requires me to use some 
other text, I would still find a way to get this Kittle 
volume into the hands of my pupils. Nothing better 
as a high school text-book on citizenship has come 
to my attention —N. W. W. 
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PERRITT, EDWARD.  Evo.vution of THE DoMIN- 
iON OF CANADA. Cloth, xx + 540 pages, six full 
page maps. List price $1.50 postpaid. 

This is the third volume in the Government Hand- 
Book Series and is a book of special timeliness. 

The war has given Canada the status of a nation 
and at the same time has brought Canada and the 
United States into closer economic relations and sym- 
pathetic community of interest. As both countries 
are democracies and have inherited from the same 
general political. stock, it is of particular interest to 
the student of political science to note the similarities 
and divergencies of their development. 

This volume shows Canadian political institutions 
at work and gives their development and working up 
to 1914. It is a sound, scholarly and readable text, 
meeting the need for a book which brings the subject 
to date, as the latest previous work in this field was 
published in 1895. 

The author, a journalist of long experience in Eng- 
land, Canada, and the United States, has been since 
1896 a student of Canadian history and development. 
His lectures on the subject at Harvard, Johns Hopkins 
University, and the University of California, Summer 
Sessions, has given him the opportunity to under- 
stand the needs and point of view of the American col- 
lege student, and consequently his book is useful to 
the students in college courses in political science, as 
well as to the man of affairs. 

BROOKS, ROBERT C. GovERNMENT AND PoLiTics 
OF SWITZERLAND. Cloth xvi + 430 pages, illus- 
trated with halftones. List price $1.50 postpaid. 

This is the second volume in the Government Hand- 
book Series. It is a textbook for college and uni- 
versity courses in political science and a handbook 
for all who are interested in the problems of democ- 
racy. It gives a simple, straightforward exposition 
of the purest and most ancient democracy in the world. 
It brings Swiss experience in public finance, legal re- 
form, social legislation, party organization, nationali- 
zation of railroads, telegraphs and telephones, etc., to 
bear upon similar problems in our own country. 

It describes in non-technical language the Swiss 
army system, which has been proposed so often as a 


model for the United States. It presents a sympa- 


thetic yet critical view of the works of the Initiative 
and Referendum and Proportional Representation in 
Switzerland. 

It compares in every vital point the structure and 
works of Swiss and American government. Selected 
bibliographies from English sources are given at the 
end of every chapter, and a thorough critical bib- 
liography of all authoritative recent works in English, 
French, German, and Italian, appears at the end of the 


volume. 
A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY, RIVERSIDE 

LITERATURE Series. Houghton Mfflin Co., 1918, 

Price 52 cents. 

Stirring events, world-wide in their reaches rouse the 
spirit of song, prayer, story and romance in the souls 
of men. It is inevitable that this spirit should find ex- 
pression in the form of poetry. It has always been 
true and will always continue to be true that the poet 
voices the deep and inmost feelings of the human race. 

The text here mentioned gathers together the voices 
of freedom, battle, heroism, devotion, beauty as well as 
of destruction, sorrow, disappointment and suffering,— 
voices of the war and its accompaniment. 

The collection is rather remarkable in that the poems 
of fear, anger, hate, defeat, terror do not appear. The 
tone of them all even in seeming adversity is of noble 
and lofty optimism. The songs are paeans of hope, 
faith, confidence in the justice and ultimate triumph of 
the great cause for which we are fighting. 

The songs are the ideals and the sentiments of 
Britain, France, Italy, United States, our Allies, ex- 
pressed alike by poet, soldier, nurse and lay citizen. 
One reads and is happy to find how a great common 
cause has welded the peoples in lar 1s of liberty, free- 
dom and justice into a common mass as no treaty and 
no law or verbal agreement could ever do. 


GERWIG, G. W. Scnoors With A Perrect Score. 

Macmillan, 1918. 

Why certain books on education or pertaining to 
educational matters should be written is often a 
puzzle. Here is a book dealing with public school 
problems in an involved and uninteresting way. The 
spirit and motive which actuated the author are of a 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


H. JONES, Mcr. 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


until placed. 


If available any time during the fall or winter, write us. 
excellent places. Teachers can secure five years promotion in one. No fees 
Write to-day. 


TEACHERS 


Listing every day 
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high order, but the method of presentation lacks both 
the clarity of a professional text and the easily under- 
stood phraseology for popular reading. 

The author sets forth harmless bromidic statements 
as to American ideals in education, and, often in labor- 
ed style, writes platitudes as to school buildings and 
grounds, courses of study, vocational training and the 
like. Yet these same facts made clear, definite and 
exact in several other books are here buried in a heavy, 
semi-philosophic, semi-popular style that makes their 
understanding anything but a simple matter. The pur- 
pose and field of such a book is not clear—L. A. W. 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


CHARLES C. HOOK 


ARCHITECT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
in planning School and College Buildings 


Here is your opportunity to insure against embarrassing errors in 
spelling, pronunciation and poor choice of words. 

Know the meaning of puzzling war terms. Increase yourefficiency, 
which results in power and success. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONAR Y is an all-know- 

a ing teacher, a universal question 

= answerer, made to meet your needs. 

400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 

6000 Illustrations. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
* GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 

WRITE for Specimen Pages and 
FREE Pocket Maps. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Apparatus for 
Science Laboratories 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
No. F 3745—-$3.00 


ST. LOUIS MOTOR 


This apparatus is a dissectible motor that may 
also be operated as a dynamo. The model was sug- 
gested by the physics teachers of the St. Louis High 
Schools and has proved a very valuable and popular 
piece of apparatus for the laboratory. The salient 
features are: 

1. DISSECTIBILITY. Parts are of good con- 
struction and go together accurately and rigidly. 
Not easily put out of adjustment. 

2. ALL PARTS ARE PLAINLY VISIBLE when 
at rest and in motion. 

3. INDIVIDUAL LABORATORY WORK on 
motor and dynamo is made possible. 

The following points may be studied with a test 
needle : 

I. FIELD MAGNETS (PERMANENT). 

A. Strength of bar magnet field at different 
distances from armature. 
B. Effect on two like poles, etc. 

. ELECTRO MAGNET FIELD in shunt or 
series connection. (No. F3746 Electro-Magnet 
Attachment also needed here.) 

. POLARITY of armature at different points 
in its revolution. 

POLARITY of field. 

’. DIRECTION OF CURRENT in armature 
and field. 

’. COMMUTATION, position of armature, 
commutator and brushes. 

VI. MOTOR characteristics, operated by one dry 

cell. 

Vil. DYNAMO characteristics, turned by hand. 
F3746 Electro-magnet Attachment, for use with No. 


Our new catalogue F of Physical and Chemical Ap- 
paratus now being distributed. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 EAST OHIO STREET 
(Lake Shore Drive from Ohio to Ontario Streets) 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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